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PS SHARE OF. TEIE, BIBLE 


Tue Book of Genesis makes no mention of 
writing, and represents an age when folk of the 
Hebrew stock faced life without that art. Exodus 
does occasionally refer to records, those by which 
Moses preserved the inspired Laws. Probably the 
graphic characters used by Moses were such as 
the Canaanites employed while composing their 
Court letters—the arrow-heads of the Babylonian 
script. This script is found on clay cylinders, on 
bricks, and on stone. Hence, perhaps, the process 
of transmutation by which the notion of a code of 
laws, like Hammurabi’s engraved on two large 
slates, was reproduced for the Hebrew mind in the 
form of tables written upon by the finger of God. 

Genesis does not concern itself with direct 
records. The materials of the book charm with 
the spontaneity and the surprise belonging to the 
finest kind of oral tradition. Oral tradition, irre- 
sponsible to canons, has enjoyed certain advantages 
over literature. Tradition deals, in the boldness 
of the child-mind, with primitive conditions pre- 
senting the sum of life. In one ‘form of tradition 
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we receive these early impressions about humanity 
through song—the lyric, the ballad, and, as in 
the Tales of Troy, the epic, which is the grand 
development from the ballad. It appears that 
the Jews had at least two collections of primitive 
poetry: one called ‘‘The Book of the Wars of 
the Lord,” and the other, ‘“‘ The Book of Jashar.”” 
Even in Genesis, albeit the form of the Author- 
ized Version has concealed their nature, we have 
several songs: ‘‘ The Sword Song of Lamech,” 
‘““Noah’s Oracle on his Sons,” ‘“‘ The Blessings of 
Isaac on Jacob and Esau,” and ‘‘ The Blessing of 
Jacob.” 

The minstrel would rarely be absent from the 
camps of Israel and of Israel’s progenitors, yet it 
can hardly be suggested that the Hebrew music 
has left much trace of its power. Beside the 
minstrel there sat a man of burlier mould, who 
was deemed really more important. Much of 
the stuff in which he dealt has survived for us 
because of its archaic beauty. This popular person 
was the story-teller. When the fire of the nomads 
was still flickering, on some star-canopied oasis, 
after supper had come to an end, the entertainer 
took up his wondrous tale, into which history, 
philosophy and the ruder forms of poetry poured 
their materials, in order to teach the tent-dwellers 
how they came to exist, as individuals and as a tribe. 

The more we study the art of retrospect, the 
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more impossible we find it to get at complete 
truth, about any epoch, through history. Ionic 
Herodotus was content to wander from city to 
city, from one remote seat of oracle to. another, 
picking up, through priests and such dilettanti, 
curiosities of ancient lore, which he sifted, and 
pondered, and then wrote down. In our own time, 
some of Lord Acton’s disciples show the extreme 
of revulsion against the story-collector. They sniff 
at Froissart’s Chronicle, and Sir Walter Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather—all gleaming and tinted 
and curious on the surface. ‘‘No, no,” says the 
modern school, ‘bring hither these tapestries; 
we will return them to you after they have been 
passed through our Bleachworks. You will then 
possess them purged and useful, reduced to the 
elemental warp and woof which are the staple of 
truth.’ We are finding that these modern re- 
actionary methods become practically a cult of 
professional dullness. The spirit of man can never 
be wholly interpreted by such expensive analytical 
processes, expensive, because they abandon, as 
negligible, so much of the song and colour of life 
in action. Since, then, we believe that no historian 
in any age has discovered a formula for writing 
down the truth exhaustively, let us go back to the 
Bible, determined to enjoy zestfully its story- 
telling proclivities. Never were stories more 
boldly interesting, and more characterized by that 
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curious felicity of words which causes an outline 
to grow upon the mind, until the work of art is 
discerned as suggesting deep thought -about most 
things that go to the building up of human society. 
Often the tribal memory handles elements of 
human nature strangely ignoble. Nevertheless, we 
are conscious that the people who framed and trans- 
mitted to us these condensed sagas were themselves 
noble. The most impressive contribution made 
to literature by Greek story-tellers has been the 
exploring of Destiny. The burden of the Hebrew 
stories is Duty, duty to a living and single God, 
who ultimately guides by revealing universal moral 
law, although, in his earliest manifestations as a 
tribal divinity, a Friend impulsive and occasionally 
blundering. National duty is developed with 
special insistence throughout these Scriptures. In 
the experience both of individuals and of com- 
munities, stumblings are used as inevitable oppor- 
tunities for revelation. To see how these early 
Bible stories were intended to rank as moral philo- 
sophy, no less than as history, we need only 
observe that the majority of them lie in a Penta- 
teuch, more than half of which is composed of 
laws and sermons. Is it likely that, in this 
weighty compendium, the editors retained the 
stories as merely fine specimens of more or less 
unreasoned folk-lore? To think this, or anything 
like this, is to stultify ourselves at the very com- 
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mencement of our critical task. The sponsors for 
these tales had few subjects upon which to brood, 
but to these few subjects they brought the freshest 
powers of the Semitic mind. 


In the period before the division of Israel into 
a Northern Kingdom and a Southern, there ac- 
cumulated, perhaps partly in writing, but mostly 
as oral treasure, a body of social and religious 
enactments, of which two Collections were framed. 
The first of these, drawn up in Judah, is by Biblical 
scholars termed the Primitive Document. As it 
indicates God as Jehovah (Jahweh or Yahweh, “‘ the 
Lord’), the writer, or editor, or group of editors, 
responsible for this Collection is spoken of as J. 
In the Northern Kingdom, during the same period, 
which may be placed between the death of Solomon 
and the fall of Samaria (960-721), @ parallel Col- 
lection was gathered by a writer or by writers now 
named E, because the document refers to the 
Deity worshipped by the Patriarchs, as Elohim, 
i, e. *§ God.” 

During the reign of Manasseh or of Josiah in 
Judah (700-621), a new compilation of customary 
and ritual Law grew together. This is the Book 
of the Law which was found in the Temple, and 
read by Shaphan to his King; and it included most 
of Deuteronomy. This document we handle under 
the sign of D. 
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Meanwhile, J and E had been edited into one 
roll—what we now call the Twofold Document 
(JE). During the Exile, the Book of Deutero- 
nomy was added to these twin manuscripts; and so 
there emerged the Threefold Document (J E D). 
After the Exile, but still in Babylon, and before 
the time of Ezra, Jewish scholars produced a fresh 
body of history and law, the Priestly Document 
(P); probably the Book of the Law brought from 
Babylon by Ezra. 

Soon after, this Priestly roll was added to the 
Threefold Document. Thus was evolved a body 
of literature later divided into “the five books of 
Moses,” or the six books of Moses; what we speak 
of as the Pentateuch or the Hexateuch. It is now 
agreed that Moses wrote only a small part of these 
books, if any part 


To profit by the literature thus indicated, 
we must make an effort to feel the world as its 
compilers felt it. Take a croquet hoop and a turf 
of grass that will stretch endwise from one prong 
of the hoop to the other. Stick the hoop into the 
turf; scrape, anywhere in the turf’s undersoil, a 
hole large enough to admit a saucer. Insert the 
saucer. There you have, figured, the cosmogony 
accepted by the Babylonians and by the framers of 
the early books of the Old Testament. The turf 
represents the flat world-island floating in space. 
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The saucer in the hole represents Sheol, the reposi- 
tory for all souls that have been used up in earthly 
life. The hoop or arch represents the firmament 
in which are studded, like jewels, the stars and 
planets. Above that hoop or firmament, we are to 
suppose inchoate matter, ‘‘the waters above the 
firmament.’? Below the earth and its Sheol, we 
are to suppose a kind of sea, in which there swim 
monsters like Rahab, Leviathan and the great 
Babylonian snake, Tiamat. This region haunted 
by Leviathan is deemed the source from which 
general evil rises, like a miasma. 

These students regarded their turf, or flat island- 
earth, as consisting of Egypt, Arabia, and Asia 
from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean, but 
chiefly, land north of the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The foci of this special land were 
Egypt and Babylon, presiding over city states 
something like the Greek states. Palestine was 
usually subject to one of these two powers. Babylon 
governed the world, in the Genesis period. Israel 
had not been formed; had not entered its promised 
land, Canaan; was wandering, as nomad subject 
tribes, by Euphrates, by Tigris, and by Nile. 

It will readily be understood that the modern 
scholars who have dissected the Pentateuch into 
four main blocks, J, E, D, P, have many more 
reasons for so doing than the nature of the symbol 
employed in describing God. These reasons it is 
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not our present business to enumerate. Professor 
Bennett describes the Pentateuch of our Bible as 
a kind of paste-up, constructed on the general 
arrangement any early Father would have used 
in attempting a Harmony of the Gospels. Our 
critical methods were unknown to those who com- 
piled the Pentateuch harmony. For instance, if 
anything like a note occurred to an editor, the only 
plan that served him was to thrust the remark 
into the general body of his text. Each editor or 
‘group of editors would have a peculiar line of 
thought to develop, and this line would influence 
the selection and treatment of matter. Unworldly 
P, for instance, objected to most or all of J’s 
matter, and wrote his document to take the place 
of J’s. But the popular affections clung to J’s 
stories. They were never lost. They were event- 
ually restored to dignity, side by side with P’s 
writing. It is probable that in this process of 
collation, each document had to be carved some- 
what. We can still see, indeed, how this carving 
was done, and it was done boldly and roughly, so 
that, often, details of one document contradict 
details in the neighbour overlapping document. 
These discrepancies left the editors calm. A proof 
of their honesty is that they generally preferred to 
ignore the contradictions, rather than eliminate 
them by recasting the’ matter of any two authors 
into one less original but more coherent narrative. 
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The writer E is essentially a preacher in an age 
of reformation. The writer D is a scribe of social 
and religious ritual. The writer P founds himself 
on Babylonian matter, ‘or its derivatives in Canaan. 
Yet what an uplifting of that matter! Nobly 
aspiring, this editor strives to explain the cosmos 
as due to One Cause, and asserts man’s duty, in 
the cosmos, to that One Cause. It is this intenser 
aspiration, constantly marking off our mighty Book 
from Babylonian and other sources, which secures 
the true inspiration of the Scriptures, and gives the 
Pentateuch a weight beyond what it could have 
derived even from the authorship of a single great 
person like Moses. The writer known as J has a 
narrower outlook on the cosmos than P, but it is 
a more human, a more sunny outlook. This 
writer or editor is, like Herodotus, a gatherer of 
legends at old shrines. How far he recomposed 
these examples from the world’s memory, we 
cannot tell. If he did recompose, he was a reverent 
and accomplished craftsman. It is more likely that 
his own instincts and those of the people for whom 
he worked were against free reconstruction of 
beloved traditions, owing who knows how much 
of their polished beauty to the fortuitous abrasion 
of time’s efflux. 


The purpose of the present book is to study, 
more or less through literary method, but by lights 
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borrowed from modern critical scholars, the earlier 
Genesis stories fathered by J. What was the 
trend of mind in the great man who hands down 
to us this Prose Epic, beginning with Eve’s 
adventures in Paradise and ending (so far as 
Genesis is concerned) with the burial of Jacob? 
We will not pretend ability to think archaically, 
any more than we will attempt to assume J’s irre- 
coverable loftiness of style, so concise, so suggestive 
by very virtue of reticence, so powerful in mortis- 
ing together plain massive substantives, so inde- 
pendent of adjectival stucco. Using the phrase- 
ology of our age, and detective procedure as 
modern and simple as a policeman’s, we endeavour 
to ascertain what these tales do not mean, what, on 
the surface, they do mean, and what their further 
significance is when we search for their founda- 
tions. Such an attempt to recover a mind of the 
eighth century B.c. will probably turn out to be 
mainly an appeal by the twentieth Christian century 
against the literary canons of the sixteenth century. 

The examiner of imaginative material like this 
must avoid two snares. On the one hand, he may 
too much dread extracting from his stuff sugges- 
tions essentially of its character and plan, even if 
they were only latently in the mind of the stuff- 
creator. Coleridge and Lamb (we may cite sure 
masters) did not shrink from propounding glosses 
upon situations in Shakespeare’s works where 
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Shakespeare might not consciously have charged his 
scenario or his play with the details of significance 
ultimately apprehended. Shakespeare to-day would 
with tranquillity accept the content of these glosses 
as his. It was Shakespeare, after all, and not 
De Quincey, who put into the ‘‘ Knocking at the 
Gate,” with one flash of supercharged brain force, 
a wealth of consequence few students of Macbeth 
would have avowed to themselves but for the 
articulated exposition of the critic. On the other 
hand, the investigator should live in terror of 
“finding that for which he was looking.” He 
must keep an open, honest mind. Endeavouring 
after this integrity, he will sigh over blurred effects 
where it would have been easy for him to develop 
his theme in clearer and perhaps more artistic out- 
line, if only he had ignored gaps and ambiguities 
forming part of the body of facts under observation. 
For example, the reader of the following pages will 
occasionally be disturbed at being asked to consider, 
as Morality Plays, sections of a text that may best 
be described generally as an Epic: at many points, 
results that might have been snatched for letters are 
surrendered baldly to a clearer claim from sociology. 
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Tue Bible happens—almost happens—to begin 
with an account of Creation that is P’s. This 
narrative 1s cosmic in its sweep, and was designed 
to cancel J’s account by telling us that God made 
the two original parents of our race at the same 
time and in the same way, and they were part and 
parcel of a state of things considered by the Creator 
to be “very good.” 

In the middle of verse four of the second chapter 
of Genesis, we come bolt upon the very different 
story provided by J. Where the Priestly writer 
generalizes, the Yahwist writer particularizes. 
The Priestly writer avoids anthropomorphism. 
J delights in it. J localizes upon Paradise as a 
walled garden such as might belong to a wealthy 
farmer, who is accustomed to take the air in his 
grounds while the morning is young. Yet J 
allows us a peep of his larger aim in telling us 
that this garden ultimately contained all the beasts 
and birds and creeping things, and was furnished 
with four great rivers, two of them, the Tigris 
and Euphrates. The Yahweh of J moulds lonely 
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man out of the dust, and appoints him to be cus- 
todian of the garden, womanless. Both P and J 
agree in eschewing polytheism. Both agree in 
imagining man’s first appearance on a scene that 
springs out of a desert. They agree in little else. 
The cold abstractions of P’s opening drive us back 
with affection upon J’s deeply human account of 
the first Nomad, formed from the rain-caught 
dregs of a dusty whirlwind; the pathos of Adam/’s 
“deep sleep”; the poignant “rib”; man’s de- 
lighted cry of welcome to Womanas anafterthought 
of the Creator’s, “‘ This is bone of my bone, flesh of 
my flesh! ” Ps account leads up to the ceremonial 
austerities of the Sabbath. J’s organ tones are a 
prelude to the joyful sacrament of matrimony. 
Must we suppose that J himself believed in the 
literal truth of the tales he has bequeathed to us? 
There can hardly be a doubt that P, at any rate, 
expects from us acknowledgment of his own plain 
sincerity. The Jewish Commentators of all ages 
have allowed themselves the utmost freedom in 
explaining J’s writings—such freedom as often 
passed, without public protest, into the realms of 
the grotesque. The early Christian Fathers, and 
theologians like Origen, were well content to treat 
these themes in an allegorizing way. Unfor- 
tunately, when the Swiss and German Reformers 
adopted the decision which staked Christianity on 
a Book against a Pope, they thought it necessary 
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to guard against the Hellenistic tendency to find 
beauty at the bottom of every well. This oriental 
and semi-oriental habit of mind could not be per- 
mitted longer to endanger the authority of a Bible 
which was to be proclaimed as of literal inerrancy. 
Calvin and Melanchthon would have agreed en- 
tirely with these pronouncements by Luther: 
“Better to read mere poetic fables than to attach 
one’s self to the so-called spiritual and living sense, 
to the exclusion of the literal.” Again, ‘‘ We 
should stay by the dry words.” 

It were hard to say whether the fantastic freedom 
of the Talmudists or the enforced literalness of 
Calvinists and Lutherans has been the more cal- 
culated to mislead students of the J stories. We 
shall never get near the truth here until we fix our 
minds on one question, not, ‘What did Ben 
Sirach think?” or, ‘‘ What did Luther think?” 
but, “What was the mind of J himself?” J, as 
a story-teller, as a religious philosopher, may have 
been wrong or right. That matters not to us, in 
our present investigation. Wrong or right, what 
was his mind? We must remember that J, who 
tells us of a Serpent inhabiting Paradise and appar- 
ently born capable of speech, is the same writer 
who reports to us the remonstrances of Balaam’s 
ass. Possibly, like Josephus in a later age, he 
really did believe that before the coming of Eve 
every animal could speak; and perhaps he believed 
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that after that coming the beasts, on occasion, 
could still reassert their birthright. We cannot 
long, with an unfettered mind, study Js cycle of 
wonders, without reaching the conclusion that in 
some of these narratives, such as ‘‘ Paradise,” 
“Cain and Abel,” and ‘‘ The Flood,” the author 
knows his hearers know that they are entering 
with him a region of mystery, an atmosphere of 
pleasant allegorical puzzledom; not a region of the 
accessible world. While each of his creations is 
more entrancing to child or old man than any fairy 
fantasy, J allows us to feel that there are deep 
moral insinuations lurking at odd corners of his 
structure. ‘Here we have,” said Kant, ‘‘ myth 
raised to high ethical force.” Nevertheless, we go 
on to discover that many of the moral considera- 
tions are advanced almost accidentally by this 
humanist, J, who is tolerant of eccentricities in con- 
duct. His ultimate aim is neither to charm with 
an obvious story, nor to embarrass with a variety 
of moral questions. His main thesis, from first to 
last, is the formation of Israel as a chosen nation, 
the evolution of a God-fearing, happy race from 
a welter of stricken slave-labourers. In Exodus, 
J describes the arrival of the chosen nation in 
the Land of Promise. The Genesis literature pre- 
pared for this arrival. For instance, we possess 
that great slab of Genesis which details for us 
so exquisitely the relations of Joseph with his 
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brethren. Here we discover, underlying a romance 
which may or may not have been wholly true 
on its surface, an explanation of how desert 
bands were swept within the hard but civilizing 
influence of Egypt. Preceding the Joseph section 
of Genesis, what have been termed by Professor 
Moulton the Epic Cycles describe, as adventures 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the transference to- 
wards Egypt and Canaan of pastoral peoples, who 
were emerging from the polytheism which sur- 
rounded them in their original homes near the 
sources of Tigris and Euphrates. Earlier again 
than this cycle about Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
there is a Flood story, which also localizes itself 
in the Euphrates region. The Flood story em- 
bodies the reflections of Israel upon primitive 
experiences derived from tradition. As sanctioned 
by J, the expression of these experiences is sad 
and daring. The Flood was sent by God because 
of the corruption of the world; because the earth 
was filled with violence. ‘It repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth.” J scarcely 
hesitates in interpreting the miseries of human 
_ developmerit as largely attributable to the Creator’s 
mistakes. The Creator is an opportunist; he often 
changes his mind, in obedience to circumstances he 
had not expected. ‘I will destroy man whom I 
have created from the face of the ground; both man 
and beast and creeping thing and fowl of the air.” 
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Observe, as we shall see in another connection, that 
J’s Creator had brought the beasts and birds and 
creeping things into existence as furniture for 
man’s garden. This living furniture was suddenly 
doomed, because of man’s errors. It is worth 
laying up here for later use the query, Is it part 
of J’s mind that the animal world is condemned, 
because it is on his own animal side that man was 
originally led astray? ‘‘And God saw the earth, 
and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth.” 

When J’s Creator became so aghast at the result 
of creation, it might have been well if he had 
adhered to his resolution about making an end of 
all flesh. It must often have occurred to the 
modern mind, that, if existence is nothing but 
blind toil, or if human nature goes on throughout 
all generations inheriting a curse in Adam, God 
might be expected to stop humanity, instead of 
pouring forth into the world an ever-increasing 
population. ‘But Noah found grace in the eyes 
of the Lord.” Hence the symphony of life, which 
J at heart finds so monotonous, begins da capo. 

The section of J’s Epic leading up to the Flood 
is his account of Cain and Abel. Possibly the story 
is intended to bear upon the origin of the Kenites. 
At any rate, it brings before us with abruptness a 
singularly early division of mankind. ‘Abel was 
a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
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ground.” The chief moral considerations lying in 
“Cain and Abel”? seem to be (a) the origin of 
the violence described in ‘‘The Flood,’? male 
violence as contrasted with woman’s wiles, (b) this 
violence traced to a source in the first killing, 
(c) the first killing associated with (though not 
originating in) religious passion, (4) the arbitrari- 
ness of God, who gives no reason for rejecting 
Cain’s ritual offering or for accepting Abel’s, 
(e) God’s condemnation of the killing, yet with 
an implication that there was no curse inherited 
from Adam. He says to Cain, “If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou 
doest not well, sin coucheth at the door.” (f) The 
general question of blood-feud or vendetta is 
brought up for consideration. In the wild desert, 
a stranger could not venture to travel unless pro- 
tected by hospitable promise from some tribe. 
Were any member of the tribe to cause the tra- 
veller’s death, seven of the tribesman’s kin would 
be killed. Thus we have, much later, the execu- 
tion of seven of King Saul’s family on account of 
his treatment of the Gibeonites. A rough sanc- 
tion for this custom of the desert is claimed by J. 
«And the Lord said unto him, Therefore whoso- 
ever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him sevenfold.” Cain flees to the desert under the 
protection of a God who acts like a chivalrous 
Arab. 
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When the student’s mind has become imbued 
with the spirit of J, it is found that there emerge 
critical results like the following. J is not squeam- 
ish about sex matters. His notion of story-telling 
is, that history and philosophy can be best em- 
bodied in a tale. J’s kind of history deals neither 
with the wide world nor with individuals; it gives 
us, through a retrospect of hundreds of years, the 
history of tribes and nations. Each story,as obvious 
story, 1s masterly with the charm of unmoral 
folk-lore. Yet each story contains moral innuen- 
does. These innuendoes are not emphasized, since 
tribal developments are the chief subject. On 
general questions of conduct, J holds the scales as 
an easy humanist. Most of J’s stories are nomadic 
in theme; but the Paradise story is agricultural. 
In Genesis vi. we are given a disconcerting account 
of the Sons of God mating with the daughters of 
earth. This we are asked to accept as of equal 
authority with the Paradise story. The Sons of 
God are apparently within their rights in seducing 
the daughters of earth (be it remarked, neither 
here nor elsewhere do we find any stories about 
Daughters of God). The consideration arises, Why 
should the agricultural tale of Paradise have been 
placed by J before the pastoral tales, unless as the 
fundamental study of human parentage? If the 
Paradise story be not an attempt at explaining the 
generative problem in man’s existence, where else 
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does the Old Testament present us with a solution 
of that enigma of all enigmas? Js stories, other 
than that about Paradise, show observed facts of 
tribal history generalized, and then particularized, 
by his own peculiar process, into a personal tale. 
Surely we shall be right in expecting that the par- 
ticulars of the Paradise myth embody generaliza- 
tions from the experience of humanity. 


Weare now ina position to advance our analysis. 
The writer called P disliked J’s drama of Paradise, 
and asked the acceptance, in its place, of a broad, 
quasi-scientific account of the world’s formation. 
We must boldly lay it down that J had never 
troubled himself with the matter of the outer 
world’s birthday, or even the matter of man’s 
birthday, although this is noted. His theme is 
one more limited, but more exquisitely dramatic. 
That theme is, Woman’s Birthday. J ingemin- 
ates the problem of labouring folk. Why should 
this kind of life go on? The working man’s only 
solace, when each burning day is over, is to sup, 
and perhaps reproduce his miserable species, and 
then fall asleep till the next burning day. Did 
the Creator intend man by deliberate design for 
nothing better than this? Is woman, with her 
smiles and wiles, her domestic usefulness, her 
over-attractions towards reproduction, her com- 
parative inability to fight and labour in sustaining 
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the children produced—is woman—is the bosom 
of woman the cradle and the grave of the one great 
illusion which God has suffered to be the master 
possession of man’s flesh, to the detriment of 
his soul—the ‘expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame’??? 

Having propounded the enigma at the centre of 
J’s first Morality, which, like all good drama, some- 
times speaks through the unspoken, we can scarcely 
go further without inquiring what a survey of 
J’s writings tells us about the author’s views on 
woman. Broadly considering matters, we have 
to confess that it took the Old Testament a long 
time to acknowledge good about women. The 
Apocrypha, in its own late day, offers us a much 
larger collection of handsome sayings about holy 
women than the strictly canonical Old Testament 
shows. It is not the early women of the Old 
Testament who teach earth’s family to pray, to be 
truthful. It is quite certain that it is not the 
mother of mankind who shines above her 
daughters. 

Let us glance at the women of J’s Genesis. Eve, 
except for the seduction episode, has only one touch 
of colour or character, and that is, that she claims 
the naming of her children, to the exclusion of 
their father. The Flood seems to result from the 
daughters of earth tempting down from heaven 
the Sons of God. The progeny so generated is a 
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low kind of man; ‘‘every imagination of the 
thought of his heart was only evil continually.” 
Lamech sings a boastful Bedouin song to his two 
wives, Adah and Zillah, about his prowess in 
slaying young men. We suspect this to be a 
warning to Adah and Zillah. Noah, although St. 
Paul and Augustine would have us believe him 
cursed in Adam, is described thus: ‘‘ He was a 
righteous man, and perfect in his generations; 
Noah walked with God.” Noah’s wife is name- 
less and unhonoured. Sarah, accompanying Abra- 
ham to Egypt, is advertised as her husband’s sister, 
and in this guise becomes a kind of temporary wife 
to Pharaoh, thus gaining great wealth for Abraham, 
who presently departs from Egypt with the spoil. 
Pharaoh, comparatively innocent, is plagued by the 
Lord, ‘‘and his house, with great plagues, because 
of Sarah Abraham’s wife.’? Sarah, for a long period, 
has no children. The Lord casts Abraham into a 
deep sleep, like that of Adam, and communicates 
to him a covenant about seed. Sarah, in spite of 
the covenant, is unable to meet the occasion, and 
so offers Hagar the Egyptian, who becomes the 
progenetrix of the Edomites, and “‘ despises Sarah.” 
Such a battle of women ensues that Abraham seeks 
undignified refuge in etiquette: ‘Behold, thy 
maid is in thy hand, do to her that which is good 
in thine eyes.”? Up to this point in the Bible, no 
message has come from God to Sarah or any other 
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woman. But Hagar the Egyptian is visited by an 
‘angel of the Lord,” at a fountain in the wilder- 
ness. The Lord’s angel asks about Hagar’s 
trouble, and Hagar replies, ‘‘I flee from the face 
of my mistress.”? Later on, by the oak of Mamre, 
Sarah laughs to scorn God’s second promise that 
she and Abraham shall have children; and then 
she denies that she laughed. Keturah, a subse- 
quent wife of Abraham’s, may be passed over as 
a nonentity. Lot’s two daughters are offered by 
their father to the men of Sodom; their subsequent 
conduct with that father, when he has drunk wine, 
is clearly allegory, but founded on the narrator’s 
disrespect for womankind. Lot’s wife has not 
even a name. Sodom satisfied her, for she looked 
back towards it, becoming a brackish monument 
of worldliness. Rebekah, accosted by Eliezer, a 
stranger who has chanced from a far country, sets 
out with that stranger next morning on camel-back, 
in search of a promised husband. The husband 
is Isaac, who passes off Rebekah to King Abime- 
lech at Gerar as Abraham passed off Sarah to Pha- 
raoh. Rebekah helps her favourite son to deceive 
her dying husband. Rachel and Leah, the wives 
of Jacob, hate each other, although sisters, and 
enter upon a curious duel in which each wife heaps 
concubines on Jacob, in order to beat her sister in 
a record of titular children. Rachel, as.a return 
for some mandrakes, lends Jacob to Leah for one 
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night. Rachel steals her brother’s idols, the Tera- 
phim, conceals the Teraphim under camel’s furni- 
ture, and gives a repulsive reason for sitting upon 
this furniture to hide the idols. Jacob’s daughters, 
although they ‘rose up to comfort him” on a 
certain occasion, are not deemed worthy of naming. 
The amours of Shua’s daughter with Judah, and 
Tamar with Er and Onan and Judah, claim their 
shadowed place in this catalogue of J’s Genesis 
women, a catalogue which concludes with Poti- 
phar’s wife. 


If these stories were made up at camp fires nearly 
prehistoric, it 1s unlikely that women were pre- 
sent in the listening circles. If J himself composed 
the stories, we must take it that his mind on the 
sex matter was like that of one of the cruder 
Mahommedans. He regarded woman as a breeder 
without a soul. 

Gazing day by day across the teeming rice 
swamps of Babylonia, and pondering the origin 
and fate of all the generations of perspiring field 
workers, fighting the briars and floods and snakes 
for the ultimate crust, some dreamer—say J, for he 
was perhaps a traveller—conjures up an opposite to 
such a scene. He conjures up one of these toilers 
rescued from the swamp, and given a twenty-four 
hours’ holiday, a week, a year, a lifetime, perhaps 
an eternal lifetime, of simple leisure and comfort. 
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Here is Adam, the first man, master of all he sur- 
veys, Baccalaureate by spirit, an untrammelled, 
tranquil child of God. He has not even imagined 
toil, sweat, weeds. No lowing anarchy surrounds 
him. Never to him has the question presented 
itself, ‘If only the beasts could combine, where 
would man be? » 

Alone but supreme, under God, and feeling the 
divine parentage of his soul, Adam has no thought 
of death, and probably has not been so projected 
as to be able to conceive of this idea in regard to 
himself. But God commits almost as many mis- 
takes as man. He breathed his own breath—the 
principle of soul—into a clod of dust, which be- 
came something fairer and deadlier than dust, flesh. 
A spirit that might have roamed the universe, 
master, not only of herbs and beasts, but of space 
and time, is now condemned to move about in a 
bipedal, slow clog of matter. This fleshly clod or 
clog had been by God endowed with faculties at 
the service of the spirit, and also endowed with 
instincts untameable by the spirit. Adam, as yet, 
knows not this. He is all content, though but the 
solitary king of a desert. Because he is content, 
God rewards him by turning the desert into a 
garden, of which he is to be the leisurely custo- 
dian, plucking his meals as fruit from the trees. 

In the centre of this garden, two trees are re- 
markable. One is the Tree of Life. It is not 
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forbidden that Adam should eat of the fruit of this 
tree, neither is the tree originally indicated to him 
as noteworthy. Perhaps, in his primitive state, 
there is no need for him to have recourse to a Tree 
of Life. Or perhaps the Tree of Life was fitted to 
convey to the spirit of Adam all sorts of manifes- 
tations and developments for the soul; only, Adam, 
too content, never explores the depths of his 
garden, never stumbles on the Tree of Life. 

The other mystic tree is the Tree of Knowledge, 
the fruit of which has been forbidden to man from 
the first. 

To be denied a thing is to be set a-questioning, 
a-dreaming. What means this “ Knowledge”? 
Why was this forbidden tree planted in the garden, 
if the garden is for man, and man is to be its 
keeper? Longings assemble within the flesh of 
Adam, longings that somehow fight against soli- 
tude. Spirit may be conceived as tiring of itself, 
since even wings have their own loneliness. A 
spirit imprisoned in a clog of flesh, flesh so impreg- 
nated with capacity towards a purely earthly en- 
vironment, sinks at last, in melancholia. ‘It is 
not good for man to dwell alone.” God utters 
these words of surprise. 

God makes his second mistake. Attempting to 
assuage Adam’s melancholy, he creates the beasts 
and creeping things and fowls of the air. The 
mystery of their generation is concealed from 
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that he may name them as companions, and perhaps 
select one or some of them for special friendship. 
The experiment fails. The melancholia persists. 

There are stings of a creative ardour that fly 
through the blood of Adam, as he watches the 
growing hordes of beast, all mated after their kind. 
These prickings and bright shoots of bodily ever- 
lastingness are something hid in the flesh as a 
principle of continuity. Adam’s flesh, apart from 
his spirit, is the same flesh as that of the beasts. 
Dimly perceptive of all this, the first man sinks 
deeper into gloom, unsatisfied. 

What is this companionship for which, either 
with his body or with his spirit, Adam cries out? 
If it be purely spiritual companionship, that glori- 
ous idea is not reflected in the life of the beasts; 
nor is God about to offer it to Adam. If it be 
some strange companionship of flesh with flesh, 
might not this drag Adam down to the level of 
prone animals, or even to depths below that level? 
God cannot offer to his only child a complete 
spiritual compeer, because the very terms on which 
he created Adam proclaimed Adam a king, unique. 
God perceives that the flesh of Adam, with all its 
potentialities for the earthly life, has reached a 
state of demand which, if not ideal, is at any rate 
nearly articulate. The Creator resigns his first 
child to an ecstasy, the ‘deep sleep? into which 
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Abraham was to be thrown during the promise 
of descendants as the stars and the sea-sand in 
multitude. Here is man’s mate. Adam might 
have remained an immortal, though a lonely soul. 
Mayhap, soul and immortality both essentially 
make for an orbing off into rounded completeness, 
perfect loneliness. Adam gains and yet loses part of 
his very self, in giving the rib from which the fate- 
ful mate is formed. Adam at creation had become 
a living soul. No such breath of spiritual life is 
breathed into this woman, by God. Earthly 
happy, she is clasped by the arms of Adam as bone 
of his bone, flesh of his flesh. To the very end 
of her story, even after having earned the curse of 
her Creator, her desire is to be unto her husband. 

So stands the tragedy. ZEschylus or Sophocles 
never put before us more direct simplicity of 
dramatic motion towards woe. Earthly needs of 
Adam have been supplied, at his own desire, yet 
by conniving design of God, through a partial 
abnegation of man’s self-governance. We are not 
likely to read this Morality truly if we assume that 
the God of the story makes fewer blunders than 
the other persons of the drama. 

«‘Naked and not ashamed.’ One of our 
modern poets, having described his nuptial night, 
sighs after something preferable and irrecoverable 
for either spouse, the former hours of “ sisterly 
sweet hand-in-hand.’ The possible of unsexual 
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companionship between man and his beloved 
woman is an impossible, as a state of equilibrium. 
A modern female sage maintained to a disciple of 
Nietzsche that she and her husband had chosen 
each other from purely intellectual and spiritual 
affinities. ‘* Why do you sleep with him?” quoth 
the Nietzschean. 

The Rib is man’s most ticklish part. His Rib, 
turned into companion, disturbs. If we try to 
arrest ourselves at this point of the drama’s 
development, we can hardly do better than adopt 
the view of Philo:—Adam is reason; Woman is 
sense-percipience, with sense-attraction. Through 
her voice, her eye, her touch, her lack of originative 
imagination, replaced with the less dreamful 
‘‘woman’s sense of Now”; through her very 
embrace of pride in her lord’s mastery over crea- 
tion, her carelessness about what she possesses not 
—Animula vagula, blandula, hostis comesque 
corporis» Eve must inevitably, subtler than her 
master in her peculiar domain of the sentiencies, 
proclaim war on the heaven of his soul. The 
attack is none the less war, that Eve undertakes 
it mostly by subconscious methods of affection. 
She “‘ winds her way into the subject like a ser- 
pent.” Yes, there we have struck on an ominous 
affinity. 

Folk-lore has had its many gleams of wisdom. 
There have been noble talkers among its beasts; 
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but no folk-lore has given us a serpent speaking 
for things heroic. The serpent is the universal 
casuist for crooked wiles, the end whereof is dust 
and ashes. It was never till Adam, amorously 
sighing for companionship, parted with one of his 
proper ribs, that the talking serpent dared on the 
idea of beguiling God’s gentle gardener. There 
is a nexus between the serpent and Eve, the nexus 
of animality. The serpent, at this stage, is some- 
thing upright, and apparently attractive in a physi- 
cal sense, a crooked mind in a straight body. Say 
what we will, for every one of our senses woman 
has a fleshly lure, though it may depend upon 
herself to what extent each lure is used. The 
adolescent male, revelling in his first passion, has no 
leisure to analyse his experience. But part of 
this experience (here we speak our own mind, not 
J’s) is a desire of the soyl for intercourse with 
another soul, through affection, some of it revealed 
in various efforts of the -body to express itself. 
That is love. Often Nature seems to laugh at this, 
pointing out, for instance, that the most head- 
strong spiritualists—the poets—make but a short 
fierce blaze of any love, and then comes disillusion- 
ment. What Nature is all the while aiming at, 
with an insistence that is undoubtedly the cruellest 
over-emphasis in man’s experience, is the satisfac- 
tion of physical longing: since procreation must 
go forward at all costs. This is not love but rather 
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lust—we will use that word with something of its 
German content; it is desire, the will to beget. 
The redeeming element of pure ideal love makes 
matrimony bearable as a thought. Desire, how- 
ever, is the working capital with which Nature 
manages its bank of population. 

Which of these two forms of companionship 
known to us was offered to Adam in Eve? (Let 
us try to get back within the mind of J.) The 
answer is, Eve was often lonely, and the conver- 
sable serpent was ever at hand. J more frequently 
than any other writer in the Bible, and first, uses 
the Hebrew phrase ‘“‘to know” as indicating 
sexual commingling. Seven times he thus directly 
employs it in Genesis. The only “knowledge” 
brought forth in the Paradise story is sexual know- 
ledge. Nothing compels us to suppose that the 
Tree of Knowledge was meant to put culture into 
man, or to develop in woman the household arts 
in which her daughters have become so proficient. 
It is with God that, first of all, lies the responsi- 
bility for sex. If either familiarity with sex matters 
or a capacity for telling untruth be original sin, then 
both are already with the Serpent, ere the tempta- 
tion of Eve begins. The Serpent and Eve compare 
notes so fully (nobody but Babylonian myth- 
makers and commenting Talmudists can conceive 
how far this comparing of notes might go), that 
the physical gratifications of sex come to human 
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cognizance. It is not Adam alone who has had 
his smothered obsessions of the flesh. Eve sprang 
from the Rib, full of them. There is no trace of 
other knowledge revealed to Eve than the know- 
ledge of what Nature sent her into the world for 
—to breed. 

Judged by success, the four persons in this 
drama emerge in the following order: first the 
Serpent, who lays a merry animal plan that upsets 
the calculations of God and Adam and Eve; 
second, the Woman, who obtains gratification 
of her intense curiosity, and establishes thereby 
enormous power over her husband; third, Man, 
who obtains his companion in the flesh, and 1s 
patient in his defeat through her; fourth, God the 
Creator, defied and disappointed in each of his 
creatures, and the only one of the four persons who 
falls back upon revenge. 

It is a point perhaps springing from design in 
this seeming-careless legend, that Adam eventu- 
ally is brought up against two magic trees, while 
Eve concerns herself with but one. We have noted 
on an earlier page how the Tree of Life was origin- 
ally under Adam’s care, and not denied to him. 
Then there was the Tree of Knowledge, strictly 
forbidden to Adam, so strictly that God said, the 
day that he plucked its fruit he would die. This is 
the only magic tree Adam mentioned to his mate. 
Something of the case was dropped by the woman, 
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in conversation with the Serpent, who presently 
returned to the theme with the usual exaggeration. 
“‘ Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of any tree 
of the garden?”? Eve’s answer implies that she 
and her husband may eat from all the trees except 
one, and, here adding her own kind of exaggera- 
tion, she informs the Serpent that they may not 
even touch that without instant death. But the 
Serpent presses on. It is absurd to have bodies 
tingling with sensibility, and yet not know the 
meaning of these sensibilities. The Serpent and 
all the other beasts understand life better than this. 
It is probable enough that the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil has for part of its origin 
that worship of snakes, inhabiting trees, which can 
be found on the northern frontiers of India to this 
day. However we may figure to ourselves the 
intercourse between the Serpent and Eve, man is 
very soon a complete sharer in woman’s know- 
ledge, a sharer in the fulfilment of the Serpent’s 
promise: ‘‘ Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as God, knowing good and evil”? Neither of 
the spouses dies on the day of this sin, although 
it had been predicted to Adam, at any rate, ‘“‘In 
the day that thou eatest, thou shalt surely die.” 
We rr ist therefore suppose that in sharing with 
Eve c: mplete fleshly knowledge, Adam has so far 
aband* ied the birthright of his soul that he has 
begun’-o enter into the principle of death, a prin- 
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ciple which, we cannot help suspecting from the 
logic of the story, is inherent in Eve, who was not 
breathed upon by God. Eve has found a gospel 
of life that becomes an apocalypse of dissolution. 
So now, Adam and Eve are further off from 
their Maker. It is impossible for us to postulate 
sexuality in the person of the Creator, although the 
world’s sailors, who have a forecastle theology all 
their own, insist that the Son of God, Jesus, cannot 
have been true sharer of our manhood unless there 
were occasions when the promptings of flesh mani- 
fested themselves in his body. It is impossible for 
us to postulate sexuality in the Creator. Adam and 
Eve felt this impossibility. How was it that, up to 
the moment of eating the fruit, they had been naked 
yet not ashamed? Was it that they were simply 
beasts before? Or was it that they were Godlike 
in true innocence? Or was it that they dimly felt 
sex, and yet had not become sexual? What is the 
meaning of the sudden change in their attitude? 
They “knew that they were naked.” It might 
mean that formerly they lived like beasts, but now 
were ceasing to be bestial. It might mean, on 
the other hand, that they were conscious of having 
lost the high spiritual estate of Adam, by giving 
way to flesh, although not admitting the flesh as 
sinful. It might mean the admission that sin is 
essentially the concomitant of sex. Even the lower 
animals of the nobler kind are shy about their 
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love-doings, so shy that they do not breed well | 
in captivity. This last explanation is one that a 
. man of science would reject, on the plain ground 
that if Nature dictates a thing, it is right. Yet it 
is not merely monks and nuns who have instilled 
into the world the belief that all good people 
do feel ashamed of Nature’s insistence on sex. 
Throughout the realms of life, it seems to be true 
that there is a reaction of sadness, a passing away 
of some “virtue,” when intermingling has been 
accomplished. ‘Omne animal postea triste est.” 

Since we here accept the eating of the fruit as a 
symbol of Eve’s desire to realise herself and her 
husband in complete physical communion, it is 
unnecessary for us to agree with the Rabbis who 
assert that when Eve had tasted the fruit at the 
Serpent’s bidding, she enticed her husband to par- 
take also, so that, if she promptly died, he would 
die also, without the chance of marrying again. 

“‘T was naked,” says Adam to his God, emerg- 
ing from a hiding-place. It is not the disobedience 
that makes him ashamed, it is the physical change 
that has come upon him—the extraordinary flush 
of consciousness that has illumed his powers of 
production, those powers of production upon which 
he sees the future of his race is to depend. He 
shrinks because of fate, the fate of his race, and not 
because of the moments gratification, for which 
Nature built his wife, to which Nature predisposed 
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him, implanting his soul within the clog of flesh. 
‘“¢Who told thee that thou wast naked?” is the 
question of God. The suppressed rejoinder of the 
drama is, “‘ Why was I not told all, when I was 
created a spirit within a human body?”? The com- 
panion that God had given to man as a solace had 
been deliberately designed in such a fashion that 
the accomplishment of this tragedy became inevit- 
able. ‘“‘The woman whom thou gavest me to 
be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did 
eat.” There is no lack of chivalry here, as the 
common reading of the passage supposes. Adam 
is patient throughout the drama. He throws the 
responsibility of temptation through Eve upon his 
Maker; and rightly does he so. 

Since our master of prose epic is a moralist, and 
therefore his work looms upon us as essentially 
dramatic, we expect that he has been constructing 
towards results, and they are found to be such as 
the following. When Eve has had her eyes opened, 
she discovers little but disillusionment; the Ser- 
pent “beguiled ” her; she sees man beside her as 
a kind of wreck, a wreck among the animals to 
whom his brotherhood is confessed. No mere dis- 
obedience in the purely spiritual realm would have 
caused the physical ills that begin to emerge from 
the disaster. Physical ills are here regarded as 
physically caused; and they are the spinning of 
that thread of fate, Death. Labour is usually 
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exhausting, and, therefore, lethal. The divinity 
being known to Adam and Eve as Creator, they 
aspired after knowledge (it proved to be sexual) 
which would make them Creators also. As for 
“good and evil,” our first parents must have 
met them as moral forces before the Serpent spoke, 
otherwise the embargo pronounced by God in 
regard to the fruit could have received no appre- 
ciation. But the Hebrew words for good and evil 
may just as easily be translated ‘helpful and 
“hurtful.” Eve, beguiled, had supposed she was a 
real helpmate, marshalling Adam to a realm wherein 
he would rival the kingship of God, by knowledge 
of secret processes belonging to a true Creator. 
Adam was ushered into a mirage. 

Eve was soon made aware that there is no pro- 
vision in heaven for queens. Every female animal, 
by God’s decree, has something of pain at the 
period of parturition. This decree covered Eve 
at the moment when she was designed. But 
because of her dragging down a Son of God to 
her couch as a daughter of earth, the animal pains 
of birth are to be enhanced to her; at every turn 
of every generation, woman will rue the race- 
immortality which she physically guarantees to 
man in exchange for the primordial peace of his 
immortal spirit; and the husband who dreamt of 
her as his goddess will make her his drudge. 
“Unto the woman God said, I will greatly 
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multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire 
shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thes.?? 

All that we have been able to make of the Tree 
of Life hitherto is that it may have held within 
it potencies for the development of spirit, and it 
included a principle of eternal continuance which 
was with Adam himself until God cancelled it. 
Now, man has descended towards the beasts. He 
is to be condemned to food-seeking and death, as 
part of animal existence. The very breath of God, 
conveyed into Adam originally, has been adul- 
terated on the lips of Adam by the breath of Eve. 
Immortality for an animal? Nay! The Creator 
comes between transformed man and the Tree of 
Life. Man must be banished, hot-foot, from 
Paradise, as his son Cain will later be banished 
from human society. It is a jealous God who 
insists on this penalty. God was Adam’s spiritual 
friend. Adam’s chief end should have been to 
glorify God and enjoy him for ever. From his 
flesh Adam cried for a goddess-companion, and out 
of his own proper substance that visioned goddess- 
companion was formed. Is this kindness, irony, 
or downright cruelty, on the part of the great First 
Cause? The drama pronounces not, explicitly. 
Implicitly, it propounds ‘an analysis of existence 
that might have been Greek. 
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God is a Creator feeling his way, or, at any rate, 
is apprehended as thus empiric. God, in the ex- 
periment of humanity, is learning much. Man 
falls out of divine control. Suffer him, out of 
control, to search after equilibrium of his own (a 
possibility included unmistakably in the fruit of 
the Tree of Life) and the Creator will confront 
himself with another Creator, a Doppelganger at 
least semi-divine, capable of peopling a universe 
with immortal descendants, lusty with the arro- 
gancies of flesh. This is a vision of eternalized 
anarchy; and the fruit of the Tree of Life may 
at any moment secure its coming true. Such 
are the penalties of being a Creator short of fore- 
sight even in the designing of trees. Best would 
it be, surely, to exterminate at its source this 
spawn of rebellion. God is not without regard to 
his pledges, is not complete in the vindictiveness 
with which he rectifies errors chiefly arising from 
his own creative impulses. Man has discovered 
as a substitute for lonely spiritual everlastingness, 
a new sap of life eternal, the physical continuance of 
race, by propagation. This form of eternal energy 
is really God’s contrivance. It lies around Adam, 
among the lower animals. In competition with the 
lower animals, then, shall Adam pursue the doom 
into which he has elected to enter. Like the lower 
animals, he is to die in the dust, and each of his 
race will do the same, male as well as female; 
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although the race as a unit inherits the immor- 
tality forfeited by its first parent. 

Thus is fulfilled the celestial warning to Adam: 
“Cin the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.” 

The minds represented by J were able to regard 
God as by turns a friend and an enemy, merciful 
and revengeful; but they acknowledged his will 
as Fate, Ananké. To combat the divine decrees, 
experience declares, is to descend. This is no 
result from abstract right and wrong, clear to 
human logic and conscience; it is a result from 
arbitrary powers resident in man’s Proprietor, 
although, more often than not, the Proprietor is 
realized to be governing for man’s moral educa- 
tion. Whatever he may have been as a spiritual 
sketch, man, descended to creative parentage, in 
the physical plane, awakes from the sequel of his 
“‘deep sleep” to find himself a slave, a labourer 
in God’s paddy-fields. ‘‘ And unto Adam he said, 
Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 
thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I 
commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: 
cursed is the ground for thy sake; in toil shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life; thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: 
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for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” 

This, then, Adam reflects, is to be my only 
eternity, the persistence of my race. ‘‘And the 
man called his wife’s name Eve; because she was 
the mother of all living.” 

God seals the convention, the new covenant, by 
symbolically protecting the shamed progenitors for 
their task of procreating labour. ‘‘ And the Lord 
God made for Adam and for his wife coats of 
skins, and clothed them.”’ 

“And the Lord God said, Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, to know good and evil; and 
now, lest he put forth his hand, and take also of 
the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever: there- 
fore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden 
of Eden, to till the ground from whence he was 
taken. So he drove out the man; and he placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden the Cherubim, 
and the flame of a sword which turned every way, 
to keep the way of the tree of life.” 

The advent of Eve originated race-immortality 
for man. Man paid for the pleasures connected 
with race-immortality by forfeiting his mechani- 
cally serene, personal immortality, being forced 
into competition with the beasts for each day’s 
family sustenance. Such is J’s entire scheme of 
primal penalty for what has been termed the 
“Fall”? a penalty conceived as he dreamed back 
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towards a shadowy ideal epoch when the sweat of 
labour was uncreated. Tillage is a planned feature 
in this tale. ‘‘ There was not a man to till the 
ground. . . . The Lord God sent Adam forth to 
till the ground.” Eve’s footfall stirs and starts 
the mystic furrow. So had Persephone, embodied 
power of Seed Corn, stood at gaze over the dedi- 
cated plains, after biting into a pomegranate of the 
lower world. 
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THE BIRTH OF WAR 


Tue sequel to the Paradise story is population, 
more or less a calamity, though existence may be 
mitigated or redeemed by conduct largely con- 
ditioned by environment. Death came through 
Eve, rather than through Adam: it is the con- 
comitant of population. The ills leading up to 
death are the ills of population’s toil upon the 
ground. The retrospective point from which the 
narrator surveys mankind is the dismal one of 
agriculture, of the rice-fields, and the wheat-fields. 
He has not one fluting thought to hint about the 
supposed charm of the earlier pastoral form of 
occupation. 

With population, toil and death, comes error of 
conduct, scarcely yet formulated for us as sin. 
Like all dramatists, this writer is interested in the 
naughty people. His first story did indeed show 
him compelled to present Adam as an immaculate 
person, deceived because of his very innocence. 
Now, Adam will be of little more use to us. It 
would not do to figure him out as positively bad. 
He is to beget children. Otherwise there is to be 
no further word about Adam. 

Eve will likewise disappear, except as progeni- 
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trix. The first verse of the fourth chapter of Gene- 
sis implies a repetition of intercourse between 
Adam and Eve, followed by Eve’s conception of 
Cain. The progenitor and progenitrix fade away 
with their life-problem, and leave us with the new 
phase of that problem, progeny. No daughters 
are catalogued here, even to furnish a possible wife 
for Cain. Only Eve’s sons are advanced for our 
notice. Our present theme is manly, in its essence. 
The boys whom Eve, and not Adam, dedicates by 
name for their fate are three, Abel, Cain, Seth. 
Abel is an aftermath of Paradise. No more than 
his brethren was he conceived and born before the 
Disobedience, but we accept from him the impres- 
sion of a negatively good person—of a displayed 
privative spotlessness that once characterized his 
father; yet the spotlessness must be in seeming, 
only, for within it lies a principle of corruption 
inducing death—‘‘natural”? death—what our 
Scandinavian ancestors scornfully termed “‘ the straw 
death? We have noticed that J does not concern 
himself long with perfect characters. He creates 
Abel to stand through the ages, a type of the count- 
less good people who are creatively good for 
nothing, the respectable negatives who might as well 
never have been born. J is already approaching 
a thought like that of an old Persian muser : 


‘‘T never saw, and never could tell 
The street where the Perfectly Good Men dwell.” 
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Abel is the good man, without impressing us as 
the perfectly good man. 

Abel, however, is to interest us beyond mere 
propriety. This story of Abel, Cain and Seth is 
a direct continuation of the story about Eve and 
the Serpent. Unlike the Priestly writer, J allows 
no detail of general cosmogony to intervene and 
threaten, even for a moment, his spool of human 
fates. The first tale, we call “The Birth of 
Woman.” The second, we call ‘‘The Birth of 
War.”? It ends with Lamech’s Pzan of the Sword. 
It begins with postulating the cause of War—not 
Woman, not Religion, but Property. We might 
have suspected as much from God’s cursing of the 
ground because Adam listened to Eve. 

Abel, the aftermath of Paradise, represents pro- 
perty in its early, least objectionable aspect—an 
aspect so simple that no Socialist would have the 
heart to criticize it. ‘Abel was a keeper of 
sheep,” a type of the earliest nomad, claiming no 
soil, building no house, probably sleeping by his 
flock, tentless as his beasts. This was the state of 
life into which it had pleased God to call him. He 
acknowledged the Lord in the occasional offering 
of a firstling and its fat, a gift intended to secure 
continued protection. The ritual for the altar- 
sacrifice in our tale indicates J as belonging to the 
period of developed Deuteronomic law. Since the 
pastoral life was moderately easy, and provided a 
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living for the shepherd, and the shepherd was satis- 
fied, God may be presumed to have accepted Abel’s 
offering. But now the cursing of the ground 
begins to work. 

Cain is a potential man of affairs, and already 
dreams of tents, and even of cities. He is civiliza- 
tion. The anthropologists and geologists tell 
how palzolithic man was eventually wiped out of 
possession of the earth by neolithic man. The 
process of battle probably occupied not less than 
twenty thousand years, and was won by the neo- 
lithics inventing pottery and agriculture, two ideas 
which the palzolithics could not stomach. The 
paleolithic looked upon them as notions new- 
fangled and undignified—so he went under. Like 
Abel, he had had his doubts about the ends of 
civilization. What it took the neolithics zons to 
accomplish, is thought out by J’s first villain in a 
day. ‘‘ Paturage et labourage sont les mamelles de 
bétat,? said a father of economics, Condillac. Pas- 
toral Abel, amid the bleatings of his peripatetic 
possessions, will never get beyond sheepish ideas. 
To fight the soil, and conquer its secrets by labour, 
is Cain’s choice. No doubt Cain, who is to end asa 
constructor of cities, begins in his very dreams asa 
master—an employer of others to labour for him. 
Still, Cain can himself toil with his hands, as well 
as dream. A new career must commence in hard- 
ships that reveal and further educe character. 
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“Cain was a tiller of the ground.” Cain’s “first 
fruits”? (again, the late ritual terms) are offered 
before the Lord for augury. Will this new career 
be a success? Rude tools, scarce seed, little 
water, much sand; no agricultural lore available; 
enmity of pastoral roamers raised by expropriation 
of the soil—Cain is a genius, in facing such odds, 
and meets the usual fate of genius. Starvation 
and failure stare him in the face, although he 
has offered to the Lord the prime of his scanty 
crops. The schemes of the employer of labour, 
of the architect of streets filled with palaces and 
temples, are smiled at by the more contented and 
practical Abel. From smiles, Abel proceeds to 
serious protest. A nomad is a free man, leaving 
his fellows free, and the very earth free. Cain’s 
contrivances to advance the race spell themselves 
out to Abel as earth-theft and human slavery. A 
word and a blow, and all is over! The hot poetic 
blood of Cain has leapt to the second paradox of 
man’s destiny. Eve’s gospel of life had proved 
an apocalypse of dissolution, ‘‘ natural” death. 
Cain’s gospel of civilization roots itself in artificial 
death, manslaying for property, the sudden, sullen 
origin of War. 

The earliest holding of property—Abel’s—was 
as near Socialism as the world, so far, has got, 
except in imagination. But it raised a question, 
a question never since settled. The question is, 
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Are all children of Eve entitled to share alike in 
the earth as it was created? And (question sub- 
sidiary) does the doctrine of equal shares mean 
forbidding inductive scientific exploitation of the 
soil, leading, perhaps inevitably, to appropriation 
of the soil? Or must we rather share alike by 
continuing for all generations on the plane of the 
least efficient man? ‘‘ How much better is a man 
than a sheep!” says civilization through its 
mightiest Teacher. Abel stands for man as a 
kind of sheep, primus inter pares. The Shep- 
herd and his, say, thirty-nine animals, remain 
eternally before us, placid, unchanging, almost 
“forty feeding like one,” moving ‘all together if 
they move at all.” We are every one of us Cains 
in spirit: we could never go back and be contented 
Abels. 

Here, amid obscurities arising from corrupt 
Hebrew text, the Revised Version tries to make 
us feel that although God frowned at first on 
Cain’s attempt at progressive prosperity, the Deity 
recognizes that the attempt may yet justify itself, 
and will give agriculture power to overshadow 
shepherding. Genesis iv. (6, 7): ‘“‘ And the Lord 
said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? and why is 
thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, 
sin coucheth at the door. And unto thee shall be 
his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” The 
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Septuagint version is to political economists 
highly suggestive: ‘If thou didst rightly offer, 
but didst not rightly divide, thou didst sin; hold 
thy peace.” 

Does the wealth of nations and tribes absolutely 
depend on free trade, and therefore on competi- 
tion? Then even a comparatively good trade like 
shepherding may go down in competition with 
grain-production. The grain-producer has to fight 
for the best soils, and crushes out his brother, per- 
haps, in the process. Well, the process is appar- 
ently a law of mature. ‘Where is Abel thy 
brother? ”? Cain replies with the sang-froid of 
Adam Smith, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?» But 
the Deity insists, as the Cobden Club does not, 
but as the author of Unto this Last does, on ethics 
as part of the economical equation. ‘‘ What hast 
thou done? the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto me from the ground. And now, cursed art 
thou from the ground, which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand; when thou tillest the ground, it shall not 
henceforth yield unto thee her strength; a fugitive 
and wanderer shalt thou be in the earth.’ 

A syndicate of British yarn merchants has 
enjoyed for years a profitable market in a certain 
portion of China. Two young Americans start a 
yarn agency in that region and succeed because of 
brains. But they are known to have made the 
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venture with slender capital. The British syndi- 
cate despatches four ship-loads of yarn, to be sold 
on any terms of loss that will cut out and destroy 
the American firm. Is it permissible or not, we 
ask the Professor of Political Economy—who 
must not confound himself with his colleague who 
teaches Moral Philosophy—is it permissible or 
not (as Free Trade) for the British merchants thus 
to treat their American rivals? Is it of the essence 
of Free Trade (if so, this argues nothing on the 
side of Protection) to let the syndicate say, about 
the rival firm, “Am I my brother’s keeper? » 
Here we get down, from a modern hypothetical 
case, to the primitive problem of trade presented 
by J, trade as promoting exchange of property, 
with constant temptations towards the use of force 
on the part of the possessor of much property, or 
the possessor of a big idea, against the possessors 
of less property or less brain power, and constant 
temptation towards land-grabbing as a basis for 
markets—a temptation which has made Great 
Britain the outstanding kleptomaniac of history. 
Professor Keane remarks in his recent work 
entitled, Man: Past and Present: ‘ All these mani- 
festations of the dawning reasoning faculty have 
their root in primitive economic conditions. They 
are associated in the first instance with the question, 
not of spirit- or ancestor-worship, which comes 
later, but of food supply.” This pronouncement 
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is intended as a generalization of what is most 
valuable in superstitions and folk-lore, and may 
be taken as bearing on the somewhat intractable 
story-material which J endeavours, so courageously, 
to weld into a drama of origins. Population 
means immediate problems of food, property in 
flocks, in herds, in vegetable stuffs, in tillage- 
ground; problems of communal property as likely 
preceding private property: for Abel and Cain are 
representatives of communities. Abel is the 
original community of pastoralists. Cain is the 
first community of schism; of the schism which 
happens to practise agriculture; and its agriculture 
develops a tribal faculty for smith work, for music 
and for architecture. Yet the smiths, musicians 
and architects revert to nomadic tendencies; tenden- 
cies which European history easily parallels in the 
habits of tinkers and troubadours and the masonic 
guilds. ‘Cain is by many scholars regarded as 
the generic Hebrew name for “smith; and the 
fairly civilized yet oft-wandering Kenites, so linked 
to Israel by history as friends and foes, are supposed 
to be the race of clever, lawless beings typified by 
Cain. The story of Cain and Abel is Israel’s 
attempt to define the racial tendencies of a nation 
it knew well and admired curiously. But having 
said this word on the specific tribe or people alluded 
to in the story, we return to that story’s dramatis 
persone for broader generalizations. 
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“‘ What hast thou done? ” is God’s question to 
Cain, when Cain expresses indifference, and prob- 
ably ignorance, about Abel, now lying dead. We 
must repeat the question, What had Cain done? 
Now we touch the important subject of Goel, or 
Blood Avenging, a judiciary custom which per- 
tained throughout the desert tribes of the Orient, 
and which primarily regarded, not any sinfulness 
on the part of an individual, but the honour and 
safety of a community or tribe. The sudden 
introduction of Goel into our tale is of itself 
sufficient proof that Cain stands for a people. 

Goel is a term used in Leviticus xxv. (25 ff.) as 
connected with redemption of a field; in Leviticus 
xxv. (47) for redemption of an Israelite who had 
sold himself to slavery; in Leviticus xxvii. (13, 15) 
for redemption of something vowed to Yahweh. 
But as death or other misfortune often took away 
from a civilly injured man the power to redeem 
or revenge, that duty fell upon the family of the 
injured person, and especially on the next-of-kin. 
‘Goel’ was thus a substantive that came to mean 
both an avenger and a next-of-kin. Now the Pen- 
tateuch, in which we find J’s stories reproduced 
as illustrating origins and customs, lays down the 
following legislation about manslaying. 

(0) If the slaying be entirely accidental—‘as 
when a man goeth into the forest with his neigh- 
bour to hew wood,” Deut. xix. (5 ff.), the stranger 
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may flee to a city of refuge, till he be released after 
enquiry; but if he do not reach a city of refuge, the 
blood adversary next-of-kin to the victim has the 
right to slay this accidental killer. 

(b) If the slaying be homicide—that is to say, 
the result of sudden impulse only, Exodus xxi. 
(13), the slayer shall flee to a city of refuge, and 
there be safe, if “‘the congregation” acquit him 
of full murder, till he regains complete liberty at 
the death of the high priest, Numbers xxxv. 
(24 ff.); but if he comes out of the city before the 
death of the high priest, the avenger may properly 
slay him. 

(c) If the slaying be premeditated, it is murder, 
and cannot be condoned, and even from sanctuary 
or altar the murderer must be delivered to the Goel 
to be slain, Deut. xix. (11 ff.). 

The ancient persistent power of the Goel can be 
traced back to the nomadic ancestors of the 
Hebrews, and J’s Cain narrative resumes, as we 
may infer, that law of the desert tribes. If this 
be so, the killing of Abel was neither pure accident 
nor premeditated murder, but was sudden man- 
slaughter arising through debate; otherwise God 
would not be described as sheltering Cain. Cain,as 
history here provides no sanctuary but the solitude 
of the desert, is banished thither, a marked man, 
but one expressly guarded against blood venge- 
ance. Genesis iv. (15): ‘‘ And the Lord said unto 
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him, Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance 
shall be taken on him sevenfold. And the Lord 
appointed a sign for Cain, lest any finding him 
should smite him.” The presumption therefore 
must be, that in the quarrel, Abel’s tongue gave 
some provocation, and a fracas ensued that brought 
about the first violent death, a death that rendered 
Cain technically a manslayer, but certainly not, as 
used to be commonly held, the first murderer. 
Very few, if any, wars can be regarded as nursed 
from a heart of murder. Whatever race-tendency 
may account for, war nearly always reveals its 
ostensible, probable origin in a sudden emergency 
of policy about land and trade. To J, the reasons 
why neither God nor Adam could hold in hand the 
first human family, Cain and Abel, are those of 
competition about property—flocks, vegetable pro- 
ducts, the ground that provides alike pasture and 
crops. Hence family divisions, tribal divisions, 
and all high conflict among peoples. The sequence 
of development is, propagation, population, pro- 
perty, pugnacity. Dramatist J speaks again by 
suggestion for silent questioning: What is the 
Creator’s share in responsibility for this sequence? 

We will read our story’s cursing of the ground, 
not as a fragmental curse from a document earlier 
than the Paradise chapters, but as additional to the 
original cursing of the ground for the fault of 
Adam and Eve. The second curse appears to 
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press Cain into the dusty heart of the desert. 
Throughout the Paradise chapters, the Deity is 
Yahweh-Elohim. In our present chapter— 
chapter iv.—the Deity is Yahweh simply. Yahweh 
came to be “the God of the cultivated land,’ 
which was to the Israelitish mind Canaan, the land 
of promise. So Cain, in this apologue, is driven 
from the fat lands and from the God of fat lands. 
Genesis iv.(13,14): ‘‘ And Cain said unto the Lord, 
My punishment is greater than I can bear. Behold, 
thou hast driven me out this day from the face of 
the ground; and from thy face shall I be hid; and 
I shall be a fugitive and a wanderer in the earth; 
and it shall come to pass, that whosoever findeth 
me shall slay me.” So be it. The stricken genius 
goes forth to incubate destiny in the wilds. Thus 
did even Jesus. ‘All great men have passed their 
youth in solitude,” Heine remarks. In his vision 
of human developments, J now causes his hero of 
the fertile mind to abandon agriculture to others: 
Cain wrings higher prosperity from his adversity. 
If God made man from the dregs of a dust storm, 
Cain can imitate the feat; he will create a city from 
the sand of the desert, and fill it with the tinkling 
of metal in streets of artificers and with the foot- 
stirring of the bagpipes and the head-stirring of 
stringed instruments, and, over all, the lyric shout 
of heroes home from battle won. Such are the 
creative instincts within the burning entrails of 
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this Vulcan Cain. These ideas must take body 
to themselves, in the awful desert that is the work- 
shop of all genius. Hblland rose from the sea; 
Petrograd, from a barren swamp. J isa poet: we 
will not look too closely at his Sahara cities. The 
Babylonian culture-myths carry us over this period 
of human development with a dynasty of ten kings, 
and P does much the same for us with ten patri- 
archs. J invents from the void a wife for Cain, 
and the members of the resultant genealogical tree 
represent each an advance in civilization. Genesis 
iv. (17):‘¢ And Cain knew his wife; and she con- 
ceived, and bare Enoch: and he builded a city, 
and called the name of the city, after the name of 
his son, Enoch.*? 

Enochis a mythical personage probably originat- 
ing in the fable cycle to which Noah belonged. 
We will not suffer ourselves to deviate into in- 
vestigation of Enoch’s appearance in Ezekiel, in 
the Apocrypha, and in the New Testament. The 
later Jews agreed with Mahommedans in looking 
upon Enoch as the inventor of writing, arithmetic 
and astronomy. There can be little doubt that 
Enoch occurs in J’s account as a transference from 
a solar myth, in which he was semi-divine; while 
P declares Enoch to have lived 365 years—a solar 
number. Genesis v. (24): ‘And Enoch walked 
with God, and God took him.” Enoch begat 
Irad; and Irad, Mehujael; and Mehujael, Methu- 
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shael: seemingly three mighty hunters imported 
from Babylonian legend. Methushael begat 
Lamech, a man of prowess who was able to indulge 
in two state-wives, a matter J passes over without 
any reference to verse 24 of his Paradise story (if 
that verse be not, as may be suspected, a late inter- 
polation) : ‘‘ Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother and shall cleave unto his wife; and 
they shall be one flesh.” Lamech so impressively 
represents his day and generation that not only are 
his sons Jabal, Tubal, Jubal, mentioned, but his 
wives are named—Adah and Zillah—and so is his 
daughter Naamah. Naamah (“ goodly ”’) is one of 
the appellations of the Phoenician goddess Astarte, 
and Lamech’s daughter is perhaps a kind of Venus 
brought in side by side with her full brother, the 
Vulcan Tubal Cain. Jabal improved upon Abel’s 
shepherding : he ‘was the father of such as dwell 
in tents and have cattle.’ Jubal ‘‘ was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and pipe.’ Tubal 
Cain was ‘the forger of every cutting instrument 
of copper and iron.” Now are we arrived at 
civilization: it is even glorying in the use of 
bronze defensive armour. It is characteristic of 
J that he must so early introduce joyous minstrels. 
It is equally characteristic that the music of mirth 
mingles with the din of the artificers. When 
Jubal, prince of hammerers, is able to beat out the 
first metal sword and present it to his valiant 
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father, Lamech, the central hero, who is at once 
king, warrior and poet, forge and falchion seem 
to cry out together the lyric of civilization’s joy. 
Lamech’s Song of the Sword is composed in the 
usual Hebrew strain of parallels, doubtless a device 
of repeated ideas helpful to the memory of the 
ballad singers. Genesis iv. (23): 


‘Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my 
speech : 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me: 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.” 


War’s appetite grows while it feeds. Thus exult- 
antly, successful War ‘‘sends forth its barbaric 
yawp over the roof of the world—a splendid, 
wicked, open result from the whisperings of Eve 
and the Serpent about the dark mind in the Creator. 

Such are the lines on which J sees the dominant 
man—lhomme moyen sensuel—to prevail in this 
world of weakness. This is the vision that was 
wrapped up in God’s prophecy toCain. ‘* Untothee 
shall be Abel’s desire, and thou shalt rule over him.”? 

Yet J’s epic drama has another surprise for us: 
J considers the First Public Prayer no less im- 
portant than the First Fight or the First City, 
among mankind’s spiritual achievements. The 
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clouds of the seer change: they overshadow the 
city with its clangour of smiths, its revelries and 
its peans. Through the fresh rift we take our last 
glimpse of Eve—chastened Eve. ‘‘Eve bare a 
son, and called his name Seth: For, said she, God 
(Elohim) hath appointed me another seed instead 
of Abel: for Cain slew him.” Seth holds the 
balance of thought between Abelism and Cainism, 
so we find an arresting result in his heir. ‘‘ And 
to Seth, to him also there was born a son; and he 
called his name Enosh: then began men to call 
upon the name of Yahweh ”—Then began men to 
honour the Lord with congregational prayer that 
he would guide their feebleness, and make it yet 
the strength of a spiritual nation. 

If any scholar dissents from the rendering of the 
name Enosh as Frail Man—Cheyne’s rendering— 
let him fall back on the fourth verse of the eighth 
Psalm, where the designation serves simply for 
collective humanity, and is further taken as equiva- 
lent to Son of Man. Ona lower plane of explana- 
tion than Cheyne suggests, our passage may 
support the supposition that Canaan’s God of the 
cultivation lands, Guardian of commercial welfare, 
was adopted by the purely Semitic invaders of 
Palestine, was raised to a higher power as Lord of 
Conquest, and was worshipped in congregations 
as Yahweh long before the promulgation of the 
Law by Moses. 
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Ir is probable that the first two verses in the 
passage of Genesis which we are now to con- 
sider emerge from an origin independent of J’s 
“Woman,” ‘ War;? ‘Wine.’ These early 
verses, however, are accepted as indicating a cause 
for terrible judgments from God. The heirs of 
Eve, in their development of commerce, art and 
war, were hampered by sad conduct on the part of 
sisters not deemed worthy to be named. These 
female descendants were probably as fair as Eve, 
but certainly not better than she was. The Sons of 
God, exercising tastes that are conceded as heavenly 
rights, become entangled among earth’s women, 
and choose from them sweethearts or ‘‘ wives.” 
When even the Sons of God are thus beguiled, the 
Deity may well express something like despair. 
Far from the Sons of God improving the human 
breed, it was discovered that Eve’s fatal daughters 
were incapable of mixing nobly with the divine 
race. We are now in touch with the many legends 
about the Fall of the Angels, such as reappear in 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and in the Epistle 
of St. Jude. 

71 
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What we may designate as the honest stock of 
humanity was debauched or thrust aside by the 
hybrids, in whom germinated all that is most 
unworthy of body. Humanity was on the verge 
of being lost. The spirit of the Lord was weary 
of trying to guide the rebellious brood: its ille- 
gitimate phase was wholly its worst: this had no 
spiritual promise: it was assertive flesh, something 
retaining within it a spark of the Godlike, yet 
chiefly perverse, with capacity for animal evils 
beyond the thoughts of beasts. ‘My Spirit shall 
not strive with man for ever. 

The real God’s experiment in population is still 
going on in 1916, but Yahweh nearly gave it up 
when the Sons of God were presented by Eve’s 
daughters with wicked children who might live for 
ever, being semi-divine by origin. As a com- 
promise, the Creator assigned a contracted span of 
life to each heir of his Sons: ‘‘his days shall be an 
hundred and twenty years.” 

So God’s grandchildren moved about the earth 
ungraciously, trying to hold their own with hostile 
bands of giants (Nephilim), and despising their 
legitimate but plebeian brothers. Possibly J, in 
using this medley of old material, desires us to 
understand that the introduction of seed from a 
leisured aristocratic stock spoiled the industry of 
primitive man, and introduced idle dreams afford- 
ing room for vice instead of thrift. Commerce 
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and art became bankrupt. ‘The Lord saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thought of his heart 
was only evil continually. It repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart.?? Yes, we suspect the influence 
of the illegitimate grandsons had proved an 
ominous culmination. Like masters, like men. 
The celestial lordlings stood for a debased feudal- 
ism such as met a Hebrew eye at every turn in 
Babylonia or Phoenicia. 

Let us put our reading of the vision thus. The 
toilers in the plains were in some terror of the hill- 
infesting giants, and were chiefly oppressed by 
brainy, wicked invaders from other lands, who had 
usurped authority over them: so that inequalities 
bred slavery for the multitude, and slavery bred 
hastening ills of every sort. 

“Tt repenteth me that I have made man.”? God 
was about to destroy humanity, and with human- 
ity, every form of animal life found on earth. The 
destruction should be by Flood. 

The idea of. God’s judging the Earth by the 
visitation of Flood is found all round the world, 
in legend. Obviously, it argues from event to 
supposed cause: a mighty inundation was noted 
(in this land, or that), and so the phenomenon was 
awefully accepted as the penalty of wickedness, 
J’s account of the Flood regards it as an inevitable 
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development from the original cursing of the 
ground because flesh cannot maintain itself sinless. 
Man’s progeny had been conceived in tendency to 
woe, and was bound to labour on from error to 
error, until, at any rate, the curse was lifted. There 
was moral and social death in man’s pot. All the 
dreams of clever Cain seemed jeopardized, yea, 
doomed. 

The Lord, not for the first time, changed his 
mind. The Lord observed a man solitary in the 
world; solitary, since he was of honest and good 
heart, one who prayed well because he loved man 
and bird and beast. This was Noah. ‘‘ Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord,” and so, as we 
have said earlier, it was decreed that for Noah’s 
sake the monotonous symphony of human exist- 
ence was to be repeated da capo. 

It is to P that we must go for details about the 
measurement of Noah’s Ark and the labour of 
Noah in building it. In J’s account, the Ark 
floats ready for Noah. God fashioned it. Where 
P’s expansions are silvern, the tense literary art of 
J is ever golden. ‘‘The Lord said unto Noah, 
Come thou and all thy house into the Ark; for 
thee have I ‘seen righteous before me in this 
generation.” 

* * * * * 


“¢ And the Lord shut him in.” 
% ik * * *% 
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Tremendous phrase! One of the most massive in 
creative literature. Within, the righteous friend 
of God, his family, and the stock of birds and beasts 
necessary for farm-plenishing on the redeemed 
earth. Without, a world grown old in corruption. 
The sound of the door closed by God was the 
signal that the sluices of general death must 
open. One hears the lapping, cold insistence begin. 
Cain’s homicide was but a moment’s rush of 
impulse. Here are the premeditated hydraulics 
of wholesale murder, the mutterings of this First 
Revolution, the Revolution of the Maker against 
his strangely-made human children and their inno- 
cent animal companions. As for the formal rights 
of God, as proprietor of mankind, todo what pleases 
him, these are not questioned. But either J’s 
incapacity to think of God as just is that of a 
savage, or he is by silent implication bidding us 
again apportion, between Creator and Creation, the 
responsibilities for temptation towards earthly error. 

The J who is putting before us these dark 
sayings upon antiquity’s harp is himself a tender- 
hearted creature, from whose being come forth 
frequent references to “mercy and truth.’ We 
shall see, ere we part company with J, how human- 
ity begins to right itself, how Yahweh is appre- 
hended as a more benevolent Lord, and this 
Creator and his creatures adjust their relationships 
better, so that Abraham loves Deity as the Friend 
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of man. All this progression is carried into our 
minds by J through stages of silence, by implica- 
tion rather than by explanation. At present J 
would have us feel the crudity of early life, and, 
therefore, the burden lying on God and man, if 
human existence is to be continued. Most cos- 
mogonies have presented early history to us in 
cycles. The Aztecs believed that God had made 
four great attempts to rehabilitate mankind, each 
attempt following a curse of almost total destruc- 
tion. The Zoroastrians count similar cycles as 
six. 

What of Cain’s dreams, then? The tents, that 
became houses and streets and cities? The arti- 
ficers who found the copper veins in distant moun- 
tains, and brought the ore to the furnaces and the 
tinkling anvils? The sword song and the sword 
dance? Ah, mistake not! If joie de vivre is a 
glory upon earth, a protest of human instinct 
against despair, frailty does not banish it; it is by 
no means the appanage of the holy folk: many of 
its forms are among the most innocent diversions 
of the sinful—fleurs de mal. All these struggles 
of industry, these accompaniments of art invented 
by fertile man, will they—sin or no sin—be fitly 
replaced in the universe of God by limitless waters 
of senseless silence? It is not man alone who is 
on his trial, at this moment; it is Yahweh also. 
Had no Ark ridden that Flood, the consciousness 
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of there being a Creator would have vanished from 
the earth—perhaps from the physical universe. 

In the Babylonian account which forms a source 
or a parallel for J’s composition, the commander of 
the Ark, Pir-napishti (‘‘ Sunshine in Life’), enters 
his ship and, without the assuring help of God, 
bars the door from within. The flood rages six 
days and six nights. On the seventh day ensues 
a calm, and Pir-napishti opens his air-hole to gaze 
upon the ruined world. The ship grounds on 
Mount Nisir. After seven days more, Pir-napishti 
sends out successively a dove, a swallow and a 
raven. The dove returns, so does the swallow: 
neither can find resting or nesting. The raven is 
seen no more. Pir-napishti clears the Ark and 
sacrifices to the deities on the hill top. ‘‘The 
Gods smelt the sweet savour. The Gods gathered 
like flies about the sacrificer.””>_ Comparison shows 
us wherein lies J’s superiority in handling legend: 
it also shows us how limited J must often have 
been, as a creator, by the very quality of the 
matter he manipulated. 

According to J, the rains prevailed for forty 
days, and the water increased, and bare up the 
ark, and it was lifted up above the Earth. ‘‘ Noah 
only was left, and they that were with him in the 
ark.” 

To see if the waters were abated, Noah released 
a raven, and it went to and fro until the waters 
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were dried up from off the earth. Partly a carrion- 
bird, the raven found many a floating banquet, and 
its drifting to and fro lends startling drama even 
to bird-existence. Then Noah sent away a dove, 
but the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot 
(she could not touch the carrion), and she returned 
to the ark, for the waters were on the face of the 
whole earth. Again, after seven days, the self- 
same dove was flung forth, and at eventide she 
came in, and lo! in her mouth, an olive leaf pluckt 
off. Olive-trees will grow on mountains, but not 
on their tops. The olive leaf is one of J’s sweet 
inventions; though P, for once, soars higher, 
when he improves on a hint from a Babylonian 
hymn by declaring the rainbow a covenant record 
of the Flood. At the third attempt after know- 
ledge, the commander of the Ark thrust out the 
dove, and she returned not to him any more. The 
olive-trees were alive again. Noah removed the 
covering of the ark, and looked, and behold, “the 
face of the ground was dried? So Noah dis- 
embarked, and builded an altar: J’s first altar. 
Genesis viii. (21, 22): ‘And the Lord smelled 
the sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, 
I will not again curse the ground any more for 
man’s sake, for that the imagination of man’s heart 
is evil from his youth; neither will I again smite 
any more every living thing, as I have done. 
While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 
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and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease.” 

What caused the Lord to say in his heart, “I 
will not again curse the ground”? It was a sense 
that, but for the Ark, Creation would have been 
swallowed up in the laughter of annihilation. 
Thirty times in Genesis does J use ‘‘ ground ” (the 
soil) as the blasted medium, stage, or dramatic 
basis of human fate. P uses the word but five 
times, but even he on all these five occasions names 
the ‘‘creeping things’ on that ground, the slimy 
serpent forms of enmity to toil. ‘Aye the o’er- 
come o’ the sang ”’ is the soil, the soil as a solid 
curse—a loveliness to itself, a nurse to the beasts— 
but to the irritable dreamer, man, a threatening, 
drowsing, drugging doom: this is the burden of 
the whole of J’s Epic. Toil and toilers had nearly 
succumbed; there had been a moral Flood, the 
welter of the overdriven and their drivers, ere 
God thought of the dreadful waters of ablution 
round earth’s human shores. The Ark had saved 
hope,and mitigated fore-ordination. There should 
be no more cursing of the ground. The cursing 
had not succeeded. God undoubtedly repented, 
in a real sense. ‘Neither will I again smite any 
more every thing living, as I have done.” 

We can do without P’s rainbow, while enjoy- 
ing the burst of heavenly sunshine irradiating the 
scarce-dried world. ‘The sunshine was nothing 
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short of God’s confession that Cain’s dream had 
come true. Blessing upon that vision of the earth, 
cultivated by thrifty, inventive man, was poured 
forth, as unstintedly as the waters of death had 
flowed. This was indeed again a Flood, a flood 
of benediction on all honest struggle. The joie 
de vivre began to steal back. Genesis viii. (22): 
‘¢ While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease.” Who can doubt 
that God was better understanding his creatures? 
That is to say, who can doubt that man is in 
Noah’s age, in J’s age, in our own age, ever better 
discovering God’s ways to be stern but not vindic- 
tive, stern but beneficent to the true and brave, 
comradeship for all who have the heart for the 
divine adventure? 

We are not able to study J’s art without 
becoming aware that it does not appeal to mere 
understanding, ‘‘ the meanest faculty in the human 
mind, and the most to be distrusted”? (De Quincey), 
however useful and indispensable. J is imagina- 
tive; cannot help addressing himself, as Jesus did 
in his parables, to the imaginative; and was a 
delighted gatherer only of what was coloured with 
imagination, in the tale-weaving of his ancestors. 
He unconsciously proves, with Coleridge, that 
prose may be poetry; unconsciously proves, with 
Plato, that poetry hands down essential truth 
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better than professed history. And as an imagina- 
tive being, J has his own rude but powerful lines 
of perspective through which alone he consents to 
look on the developing vision of either man or 
God. He has now brought things nearer to us, 
larger, in that perspective. The rustle of these 
harvest fields might be a summer eve’s sigh from 
Kent: the appeased, well-wishing God might be 
such a God as is worshipped by Hodge in any 
village church. We have entered on a new age of 
innocence, then? We had feared that the earth was 
to see the last of all these fragmentary loves and 
mercies seldom separated from mankind’s faults. 
When God shut the door of Noah’s Ark, we felt 
our flesh creep at extinction of so much potential 
good with positive evil. The dramatic point of 
acute suspense was reached. And lo! that point 
was passed. ‘‘If the reader has ever been present 
in a vast metropolis on the day when some great 
national idol was carried in funeral pomp to his 
grave, and chancing to walk near to the course 
through which it passed, has felt powerfully, in the 
silence and desertion of the streets and in the 
stagnation of ordinary business, the deep interest 
which at that moment was possessing the heart of 
man—if all at once he should hear the death-like 
stillness broken up by the sound of wheels rattling 
away from the scene, and making known that the 
transitory vision was dissolved, he will be aware 
G 
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that at no moment was his sense of the complete 
suspension and pause in ordinary human concerns 
so full and affecting as at that moment when the 
suspension ceases, and the goings-on of human life 
are suddenly resumed. All action in any direction 
is best expounded, measured, and made apprehen- 
sible by reaction.” Again quotation has been 
made from the writings of De Quincey. 

The Earth is to go on again, and happily! 
Even happiness has serpents creeping over its soil. 
The reaction from the still waters of deluge was to- 
wards the discovery of noisy wine. It is not declared 
that the Noah who had so singularly found grace 
in the eyes of the Lord was culpable in finding 
himself the first being overcome by drink—and 
that, in God’s renovated world. ‘‘ Noah began to 
be an husbandman,” the new type of husbandman, 
on a soil freed from some of the curses, at any 
rate; ‘“‘and he planted a vineyard” (the Vine 
discovered); ‘‘and he drank of the wine, and was 
drunken.” Naturally. The unfortunate result 
was bound up with the important discovery. 
Likely enough, the discoverer never drank so deep 
again. Yet here was a brand-new curse rising 
from the tormented ground: intemperance with 
its shames. ‘Thus heavily the wheels of life 
resumed energy, even in a new-washed world. 

The majority of Noah’s farmer-sons treated 
their betrayed parent with deep respect; these two 
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men did their best to hide up the darker part of 
the incident. The third son used his own father 
in lewd fashion. Wine is two parts out of three 
a friend to man, and therefore to be welcomed: 
but it is one-third a foe, a friend of loathsome 
mind, and therefore to be regarded, though sun- 
light, as dangerous sunlight. 

How unexpected, this picture-homily, of hazard 
for ingenious man, almost too anxious to gild 
God’s harvest sunshine with an added artificial 
stimulus toward the joy of living! J has given 
us a fresh section of his Cycle, one like that of the 
inventions of Lamech and his sons; so this section 
too shall end with song. What matter if the old 
song picked up does not name Noah’s sons as 
J’s own prose names them? ‘There are three sons 
to Noah, all the same: either Ham, Shem, and 
Japheth, or Canaan, Shem and Japheth. Canaan 
(or Ham) is the son least reverent, and appar- 
ently represents the Godless people of the land 
of promise who are to serve Shem (Israel); and 
Japheth stands for some friendly tribe of tent- 
dwellers (perhaps Phoenician) who shared the cam- 
paign against the aborigines. In some way, then, 
we are to take Noah’s discovery of the Vine rather 
as an advance than as a fault, the use of wine 
(mastered, a boon to the masterful) as characteristic 
of victors in the fight of life. This is the only 
natural connection between Noah’s song and its 
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context. ‘Noah awoke from his wine . .. and 


he said, 


Cursed be Canaan; 
A servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren. 


And he said, 
Blessed be the Lord, the God of Shem; 


And let Canaan be his servant. 

God enlarge Japheth, 

And let him dwell in the tents of Shem; 
And let Canaan be his servant.’ 


This song is known as ‘ Noah’s Oracle on his 
Sons.” Whatever shadows lurk within it, it is 
intended to mark material progress, assurance, 
comfort. The Patriarch and Shem and Japheth, 
in this tableau, continue to quaff their comfortable 
wine, as conquerors and employers, while Canaan 
has disappeared to execute their behests. He is 
in the paddy-field, or its Palestinian equivalent. 
Shem, who is Israel, has won his way (for a long 
spell, at any rate) past much of the ground-curse. 
It may help towards a clearer knowledge of the 
J point of view to have it stated here that, 
although J liked priests, Israelitish or Egyptian, 
and was possibly a priest himself, he is in Genesis 
as little of a ceremonialist as it is possible to be. 
He never, even remotely, refers to offering for sin. 
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But he does mention an offering of thanksgiving. 
The thanksgiving is Jacob’s, when God has 
changed his name to Israel; Genesis xxxv. (14). 
On that occasion Jacob sets up a pillar in the place 
where God spake with him, a pillar of stone; and 
he pours a drink offering thereon. 
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Arter the Deluge, what was to be the road of 
progress for respited man? On this question Noah 
and his sons assumed much the same view as the 
Boers adopted regarding life in South Africa. It 
was best to be a husbandman: the country life and 
country commerce, a farm and a modest cellar: 
these things speak of welcome and delicious settle- 
ment—after a deluge. 

However, J loves contrasts, and teaches by them. 
His prophetic mind abruptly carries us away from 
flood and from harvest to the hum of the greatest 
city in the world, Babylon. “The egg is the 
country’s, but the city eats it.” Husbandmen 
may be but the drudges and scouts for the mer- 
chantmen. Back to J came the dreamings of Cain. 
Noah travelled scarcely half-way towards realizing 
them. What has a capital city, the capital city of 
the restored world, to offer, in testimony to man’s 
goodness and greatness? The city, is it man’s 
ultimate accomplishment, his justification, his glo- 
rious answer to the threat of annihilation for 
unrestfulness ? 

Herodotus—living, it 1s true, rather later than 
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J—has described for us this Babylon, emporium of 
the world, no doubt a city as much transcending 
J’s city as the London of to-day excels the London 
of the Georges; yet the core the same for both. 
It was fifty-five miles in circumference, and outside 
of its walls lay a canal of running water, enclosed 
by dykes two hundred cubits high and fifty broad 
—dykes resembling those of Hllland’s coast. 
These ramparts, like the original London Bridge 
or the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, were lined with 
“chambers facing each other,’? and the endless 
thoroughfare allowed the passing of four-horse 
chariots. The walls of the city were pierced by a 
hundred ports, guarded by gates of brass. The 
mighty river Euphrates flowed meekly through the 
centre of this city, and innumerable streets ranged 
themselves in rectangles regulated from the line 
of the river. On one bank was the royal palace 
(the Louvre, as it were), on the other, the temple 
of Bel (say, Notre Dame). The houses were three 
or four stories high. No bridges are mentioned 
in any ancient accounts of Babylon, except one 
bridge of boats, but more modern histories tell 
about a stone bridge of which the matted floors 
were removed at night. No trace of this bridge’s 
masonry exists. The population of Babylon, in 
the time of J, might be about a million. Rogers, 
in his History of Babylon and Assyria, has 
shown, by quoting contract tablets, how dynasties 
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of kings closely fostered Babylon’s trade; and 
Robertson Smith, from other contract tablets, has 
proved how the priesthood of Babylon built itself 
up into wealth, splendour, and regal power, by 
assuming direction of all the city’s traders. 

Once, sparkling Athens was visited by a wan- 
derer of genius, unknown and unmarked by the 
city crowds. He strolled by himself, hands behind 
his back, yearningly scanning the ethnic varieties of 
the populace, admiring the Pentelic architecture, 
musing on the hundreds of beautiful temples and 
humbler open-air altars to outworn deities. At 
length he halted before such a roadside place of 
sacrifice, because its loneliness attracted him, 
in the mood that was upon him. He formed 
the only congregation worshipping at this altar, 
which was inscribed ‘‘To the unknown God.” 
The slab of marble bearing these words became to 
St. Paul the sum, the symbol, of that city’s striv- 
ings, almost unconscious though Athens seemed, 
amidst its gaieties, of the unquenchable cry of man 
after knowledge of his Only-Begetter. 

So idles J through Babylon. Being delightfully 
human, he rejoices to begin his Vision of Mirza 
——of Babylon—with some account of sport, a 
branch of activity in which the Jew has never shone. 
It is certainly entertaining to think of this myriad- 
minded metropolis being built on a plain where 
Nimrod, that mighty hunter before Yahweh, 
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coursed his hounds after the leopard. J feels his 
account of humanity would not be complete with- 
out Noah’s cup of wine and Nimrod’s kennel. 
Strange, says J, that tradition gives to this nation 
of shopkeepers, as originator of their kingdom and 
capital, a man who was a bye-word for sport, ‘‘ so 
that it is said, Like Nimrod, a mighty hunter before 
Yahweh.” 

As he gazes along the Euphrates subdued so 
completely to the needs of swarming Babylon, J 
remembers that on the plains of Shinar watered by 
that serpentine flood, in far-off ages, Nimrod’s 
capital begat other Babylonish towns—Erech, 
Accad, Calneh, for instance; and Assyrian centres 
like Nineveh and Resen and once-mighty Calah; 
and Casluhim, whence went forth the Philistines, 
and the Canaanites and Zidonians with those awful 
sinks, of which the effluvium is here first felt, Sodom 
and Gomorrah. In J’s enumeration of cities and 
the tribes and celebrated men connected with them, 
we are referred back to the patriarch Shem as an 
ancestor of Eber, who begat Peleg and Joktan. 
From Eber that branch of the Semites sprang 
which became famous as the stock of Ebrews or 
Hebrews. The name Eber meant “beyond,” 
probably ‘those who dwell beyond the Eu- 
phrates.”” Originally a term, like ‘ Welsh,” for 
any strangers, it later became restricted to the king- 
dom of Israel. 
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Joktan’s kingdom seems to have been part of 
Arabia. The races begun on the plains of Shinar 
had showed a tendency to disperse; and Peleg, 
brother to Joktan and son of Eber, noticed this. 
Peleg and his counsellors were among the first to 
scheme for preserving to mankind of the Shinar 
stock one language, one heart—one system of 
civilization, in short. 

In Italy, to this day, remain monuments of city 
architecture adapted to plains: and we may reason- 
ably accept these well-preserved stone records as 
helping us to divine J’s vision of the building of 
Babylon. 

As soon as a community in Italy became big 
enough and strong enough, it walled itself in, and 
built a tower—a tower from which to watch over 
the plains for enemies—a tower into which the 
townsfolk could run for safety and for fortress- 
defence during attack. As the centuries of the 
Christian era went on, and peace became com- 
moner, churches were built, and naturally their 
site was near that of the protecting watch-tower. 
At length, about the seventh century, the new, 
larger churches were often built on to the tower, and 
the two important edifices—place of worship and 
watch-fortress—became one. The addition, in 
wetter climates, of a sloping roof for the tower 
evolved our church spire. 

Through all the maze of Babylon, and amid the 
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ever-arresting chatter of chafferers, using scores of 
dialects, J habitually allowed his gaze to dwell on 
the old Tower, the original tower erected by these 
hunters turned into merchantmen. J observed, in 
the first walls of the city and the tower to which the 
inhabitants constantly added, yet never completing 
it with parapet or roof, a skeleton picture of city- 
power, of city aims. In J’s Palestinian home-land, 
the hills contained quarries, and so the town and 
villages were built of stone. But here was a vast 
sweltering plain, where sun-dried blocks of clay 
could be easily manufactured and cemented toge- 
ther by a stuff from the handy bitumen lakes, all 
ready, naturally piping hot. In these flats, with 
such materials, the merchants resolved to entrench 
themselves as a capital, for the preservation of 
their commercial lingua franca and their customs 
and conveniences for the exchange of commodities. 
From far and near came the nations to barter; into 
strange lands fared Babylonian caravans of market- 
able goods. The talk of these lands, the pride of 
Babylon, was the gaunt Watch Tower which 
guarded all the warehouses of this metropolis. 
Not from a primary impulse to religion, not from 
desire to attain any kind of scientific knowledge, 
did the citizens erect their tower. It was for trade 
defence and trade advertisement. We may call it 
the Trade Tower, wonder of the plain of Shinar. 
Its ruins still stood in J’s time, we gather from J’s 
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culture-fable. Whether at that period it had been 
added to with temple chambers, we cannot tell. 
The Trade Tower, we are to presume, was not 
only for watching the plain, but for defence of 
the warehouses clustered around it. The cam- 
panile was a fortress. The Greek Titans had the 
ambition to pile Ossa upon Pelion in the endea- 
vour to assault heaven itself. The Babylonians 
dreamt more contentedly of markets in the alluvial 
plains, their conquest, and their governance from 
a centre. ‘Let us make a name; lest we be 
scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” 

This story, so far as we know, is wholly of J’s 
contriving. P offers us no version of it: neither 
Babylonian nor Assyrian records disclose any paral- 
lel. It is therefore the more interesting that in 
this fantasy the author indulges to the full his 
homely anthropomorphism in speaking of the 
Deity. We have already seen how God, in J’s 
histories, fashions men and animals, breathes into 
man’s nostrils, takes a rib, builds up the rib into 
a woman, brings the animals to man, walks in the 
cool of the evening, is jealous of man. So here. 
God is pictured as dwelling in the highest hill 
near, the hill of assembly, Isaiah xiv. (13 f.), the 
hill on which, perhaps, he smelt that forlorn savour 
of sacrifice when Noah worshipped after leaving 
the Ark. (For this is a dream; from a man in the 
Bunyan mood, we must not ask for geographical 
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exactitude). God sits in council on the hill, and 
watches the building of the city and the tower on 
the plain. This is the most daring experiment yet 
produced by man. Genesis xi. (5, 6): “ And the 
Lord came down to see the city and the tower, 
which the children of men builded. And the 
Lord said, Behold, they are one people, and they 
have all one language; and this is what they begin 
to do: and now nothing will be withholden from 
them, which they purpose to do.”? So the trader 
was hoist with his own petard: the very power of 
trade became so dispersive that language broke 
into innumerable localized dialects and fresh lan- 
guages; and, autres langues, autres meeurs: racial 
idiosyncrasies arose to shatter the dream of a 
universal trade autocracy, of Pan-Babylonianism. 
Neither tower nor city was ever finished: ‘they 
left off building the city.”’ 

This Jew J, from Palestine, are we to think he 
saw no deeper into the clouds of vision—has 
nothing of a further apocalypse in store for us? 
It is there, if we can only understand J. This 
discovering of the real J, embedded in Genesis, 
seems as interesting as the excavation of a mono- 
lith pillar from that silent ‘‘ true solitude where 
man hath been.?? How could the Jew J fail to see 
beyond the Trade City and the Trade Tower, and 
feel the lack of spirituality in Babylon? Where 
there is no vision, the people perish. Except a 
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city be kept by Yahweh, the watchman waketh in 
vain. The ideal city is a city of worship, set on 
a hill to which the tribes shall go up as to their 
soul’s home; not a brick paradise of bales and end- 
less stables for mules and camels. Trade, after all, 
is only a means. Things, commodities, cannot be 
the proper end of man. Here, in Babylon, J 
discerns the acme of Cain’s dreams. Commerce, 
Art and War will ever fail of building up the per- 
fect City, if true religion, the sense of duty to a 
moral Governor, Yahweh, be not the chief food of 
the people. And so the Trade Tower, a builded 
flower that never blossomed, fades away upon J’s 
eyes, and the temple of a spiritual Jerusalem, Cain’s 
tent enlarged to tabernacle, and passed through 
imagination into forms and hues borrowed from 
Yahweh’s heaven, consecrates a City of God to be 
the joy of the whole earth, wearied at last by the 
Cities of Man. Babylon remains, for the subse- 
quent prophets of the Old Testament and of the 
New, the symbol of uninspired materialism. 

We notice that J, brooding for us over his prob- 
lems, tends to close each lesson with an anticlimax, 
the sense that when mankind gets hold of a magni- 
ficent new idea, that idea is never so happy as to 
attain embodiment without grave defect. Cain’s 
defect was terrific. His haste for civilization 
forgot that the true God is an inextinguishable 
sigh lying in the depths of humanity’s soul. Baby- 

H 
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lon’s theology was to J but a harness put upon 
slaves by kings and by merchants disguised as 
priests. J will say nothing about the God or Gods 
of Babel’s Trade. 

Mankind’s tendency, after each balking, is still 
upward, says J, turning from the flat metropolis 
so proud of its Trade Tower, and preparing to 
resume his study of the ways of God with man 
under the untainted starlight that taught Abraham. 
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In the stories which we have already considered, 
the most striking thing is the monotheism. Crea- 
tion Scriptures and Flood Scriptures, as we find 
them elsewhere, involve a parade of gods and 
goddesses. J, writing from a comparatively late 
retrospective point of view, simplifies to a won- 
derful extent. It is true that he does allow us an 
impression that other divinities or semi-divinities 
may exist, in the shadow, as it were, of Yahweh; 
but Yahweh, J will have us reckon the only God 
we are to recognize as worth worship from a 
Hebrew. We may as well note here that Abra- 
ham’s character, sketched in its greatest essentials 
by J, and amplified by other editors of Genesis, 
was too spiritual to conquer quickly the affections 
of the Jewish masses, who did not begin to adopt 
Abraham as their mighty Father till the age of 
Ezekiel. In the age of Moses, the Israelites 
probably knew less about Abraham than we do. 

In that part of our globe which was the world 
to J’s mind (Egypt, Arabia, and Western Asia, 
roughly bounded by Tigris, Indian Ocean, Medi- 
terranean and Black Sea) religion had begun its 

Io! 
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work by attributing a spirit-emanation to every 
fact (thing or force) in nature. Each object or 
principle of life spread a shadow of influence, like . 
the Egyptian Ka. This early system—Animism— 
was one of dread irresponsibilities. There was no 
morality given forth by it; these shadows of in- 
fluence were none of them making more distinctly 
for an ethic, in heaven or on earth, than rocks or 
the tides are felt by us to modify the soul. 

To animism, which apprehended unethical but 
mysterious secondary life streaming from every- 
thing, succeeded the beginning of a philosophy 
which selected the things or forces, amid all the 
phenomena, that seemed chief influences on 
man’s destiny. These selected powers were looked 
upon with ever-increasing awe, until they came to 
be worshipped as personalities. And since, to the 
inquirers of still early times, the brightest and most 
inscrutable objects of sense—the most constantly 
moving (across the firmamental stage)—were the 
planets and stars, all the selected influences which 
made up the divine forces, in the deities presiding 
over man’s existence, were associated with these 
heavenly bodies. The planets and stars rushed 
to the eyes of the early philosopher as outstanding 
objects, palpitating with vitalities. From this 
observation rose the astrology (more or less ani- 
mistic and unmoral) of Babylonia, Assyria, Canaan, 


and a polytheism which worshipped heavenly 
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beings of earthly power that was to be reverenced 
as arbitrary force—choice to these gods, but fate 
for man, fate accepted by the superior animals of 
earth without much idea that man and his gods 
would ever agree, in the sense of fully sympathiz- 
ing, and exchanging friendship. 

These countless gods and goddesses, cold as the 
stars that symbolized their minds, in course of 
time, and by a process akin to natural selection, 
gave way to a few supreme deities. About the 
era of Abraham, the supreme deities of Babylonia 
were three. It is true that the common people 
still worshipped all the host of the sky as one 
mass, and the astrologers easily maintained their 
- lucrative profession of interpreting the will of the 
countless heavenly powers; but the thoughtful 
minds were making for simplicity. Certain pas- 
sages in Babylonian writings recently unearthed 
indicate that a few kings and sages were practically 
monotheistic. In fact, after the bedazzlement of 
uncritical ages had faded, these serious Babylonians 
were yielding to a law of thought which is sim- 
plicity itself, and lies at the base of monotheism. 
However many Gods a man may admit, at the 
back of his mind, as existing, he is sure to place his 
particular notion, of a god above all other gods, 
in the first place. That is his selected ‘‘God.”? And 
the more earnest he is, the more he will brood on 


his God, till the other Gods fall away towards 
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vanishing point. So that we may say with truth that 
even polytheists have been, in their deepest or most 
excited moments, practically monotheists. In 
India of to-day, the idol-hating Mahommedan, 
the Unitarian Sikh, and the Hindu with his 
hundreds of deities, all speak of ‘‘God” in the 
singular, while sharing conversation. Whenever, in 
an agony, they express despair, or supplication for 
human aid, the same phrases spring to the lips of 
professed monotheist and those of avowed poly- 
theist—‘‘ God knows! ”? ‘‘ For God’s sake! » 
Abraham is supposed to have been born and 
bred, about the time of the great Lawgiver Ham- 
murabi, in Ur of the Chaldees. Ur was not far 
from the Tigris, from the Euphrates, and from the 
Persian Gulf, of which it was at one time, prob- 
ably, a port. At any rate, the neighbouring city 
of Eridu was a harbour on the Gulf, and before 
that its site lay submerged as part of the sea’s bed, 
although Eridu is now ninety miles from that sea. 
There was evidently a period when the great flat 
delta of Babylonia was completely covered by 
ocean water; then the ocean began to recede, as it 
has been doing for centuries at the average rate 
of a hundred feet a year; then river floods were 
conquered by man-made canals; and husbandry 
(Noah’s husbandry) sprang up in the fertile 
swamps which were actually the birthplace of 
wheat, and the chief cornlands of the known world. 
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These are the geographical facts that form the 
most likely basis for the Flood chapters in the 
Babylonian legends and in Genesis. It was in this 
delta that the occupation of Noah—the agriculture 
forced by teeming nature on the men who aided 
the sea to withdraw its superfluities of water, and 
who tamed the rivers into feeding every field with 
ducts of nourishment—made towns of barter the 
necessity typified and analysed in J’s dream of 
Babylon. 

J’s artistry selected Babylon for dream stuff, 
because it was the mightiest mart; but there had 
been older centres of exchange. There were, for 
instance, the already mentioned Ur of the Chaldees, 
and Harran of Mesopotamia, in both of which the 
Moon-God Sin was the greatest of Gods, for he 
led forth, in nightly revelation, all the other divine 
planets and stars. The Sun-God, Shamash, had 
less dignity than Sin, since it began every morning 
by hiding the heavenly host, yet it ranked high as 
embodying the power of fertility lying in the soil. 
This god held court at Larsa and Sippar. The third 
great Deity, about Abraham’s time, was Ishtar, the 
Morning Star Goddess, emblem of vegetation and 
of animal fertility. This is the Isis of Egypt, 
the Ashtoreth of Canaan. Her Babylonian capital 
was Uruk. Here, then, we find Abraham in the 
most important part of the world, the centre of 
riches, of civilization, of learning; and the high 
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official deities have shrunk in number to three; 
and the peoples of different cities select one of 
these three for a worship that approaches mono- 
theism. But, for the populace, the attributes of 
these and many minor divinities were being swal- 
lowed up by Anu, God of Heaven (seat, Uruk), 
Enlil, God of Earth (seat, Nippur), and Ea, God 
of Water (seat, the seaport of Eridu). Ea had 
a hero-son, Marduk, of qualities so distinguished 
that to him the three Gods devolved care of all 
sublunary affairs. Marduk assumed Babylon as 
his capital of worship, and thence for long held 
sway as sole Governor of the Babylonian world. 
Many scholars have supposed that the original 
Creator, of J’s earliest stories, is this Marduk. 
The aloofness of the earlier worshippers from 

any chosen Divinity may be seen in hymn passages 
like this— 

Gilgamesh, whither hurriest thou? 

The life that thou seekest thou wilt not find. 

When the gods created man, 

They fixed death for mankind, 

Life they took in their own hand. 

Thou, O Gilgamesh, let thy belly be filled! 

Day and night, be merry, 

Daily celebrate a feast! 

Day and night dance and make merry! 

Clean be thy clothes, 

Thy head be washed, bathe in water! 
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Look joyfully on the child that grasps thy 
hand, 
Be happy with the wife in thine arms! 


Not only is a full life after death scarce dreamt of at 
that epoch, but a God-friend for the mortal span is 
not attainable. These Babylonish sighs are echoed 
closely and deliberately in Ecclesiastes ix. (7-9). 
The nearness of some later Babylonian thinkers 
to true, if frigid, monotheism—worshipping not 
only a chosen God but a source of universal order, 
may be noted occasionally, as in this outburst of 
prayer by Nebuchadnezzar to Marduk— 

“<T prayed; I began to him my petition; the 
word of my heart sought him, and I said: O 
Prince, thou art from everlasting, lord of all that 
exists, for the king whom thou lovest, whom thou 
callest by name, as it seems good unto thee, thou 
guidest his name aright, thou watchest over him 
in the path of righteousness! I, the prince obey- 
ing thee, am the work of thy hands: thou hast 
created me and hast entrusted to me the sove- 
reignty over multitudes of men, according to thy 
goodness, O lord, which thou hast made to pass 
over them all. Let me love thy supreme lordship, 
let the fear of thy divinity exist in my heart, and 
give what seemeth good unto thee, since thou 
maintainest my life.” 

Here at any rate we have reached an expression, 
an attitude of man towards his supreme governor, 
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which is reverently affectionate. Things had 
changed. Marduk, the all-powerful, who began 
his career as a half-human hero, understands man- 
kind better than did the icy divinities he displaced. 
He exemplifies in myth, as Jesus was to teach in 
reality, the force of that mystic saying, ‘“‘In men 
must man seek for God.’ 

This humanizing of the Supreme—if we may 
so put it—did it please the folk who, like the 
Ephesians of a later day, made at once a religion 
and a living out of older and less familiar deities? 
Probably not, except after many years had left 
the transition possible. But there they were, these 
two tendencies, side by side: the tendency towards 
monotheism, and the tendency to draw down 
God’s attention by prayer humbly addressed to a 
mighty Friend. And these two facts coincided 
with another fact, the existence of the Code of 
Hammurabi, that body of laws which bound to- 
gether for ever the Sumerians and Akkadians, and 
was to pass into Canaan as part of the Law given 
to Israel. It was in an atmosphere electric with 
influences like these that, as we are asked to sup- 
pose, Terah uneasily moved away from the Moon 
worship in Ur, searching for spiritual truth fit to 
guide his family. Naturally, his wanderings led 
him to rest at the other celebrated centre of Moon 
religion, Harran. There Terah died, aged two 
hundred and five years, having survived by sixty 
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years the departure of his son Abraham, who aban- 
doned city ways, though still fond of resorting 
occasionally to the friendliness of cities. From 
Harran, whether impelled at all by reasons con- 
nected with his accumulation of wealth in cattle, 
or impelled wholly by spiritual longings for a new 
land—whether favourably impressed by the sim- 
plified religion of Marduk or protesting himself 
a believer in the God Sin, it is suggested to us 
that as the moon nightly leads forth its multitude 
of heavenly lights, Abraham led forth from Harran 
a company of souls who were to witness how God 
would make of him a peculiar people, as the stars 
in multitude, and, as the stars—through him, their 
Moon-leader—to spell blessing to all generations. 
One fact links Abraham to the creator of these 
stars—he accepts for his progeny the destiny of 
shining for God in a dark world: and he addresses 
that destiny in a heart of faith. Whether it was 
Sin, the Moon God, or Marduk, the God of Gods, 
who melted in Abraham’s mind into the God 
Friend who was to travel with Israel in all its wan- 
derings, we cannot tell. Possibly there lay com- 
promise in the patriarch’s mind, and as he was 
himself so human, the more human of the two 
deities helped better towards the evolution of 
the friendly God of the Hebrews. We should be 
wrong in supposing that, even under the stars, 
Abraham reached any steady philosophical analysis 
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leading up to a great First Cause, exclusive of all 
other possible causes. ‘The God who promised 
him glory for his race was a tribal God, foretelling 
to him power beyond the power of any city in 
Shinar’s plains, and the power was to be reached 
through faith and righteousness. These were to 
furnish the foundation of a new nation; if city 
there were to be, it would take form as the vision 
of a heavenly City, whose builder and maker 
would be God himself. 

However critical and sceptical we may be in 
scanning the framework of this retrospective and 
idealized kind of history, the stern and glorious 
fact remains impregnable: Into the chaos of 
Canaan’s polytheism Abraham—or somebody— 
led a thin red line of Hebrews: on the other side 
of the battle these Hebrews emerged, the mono- 
theist “‘ Remnant’ of the Prophets. Whatever we 
suppose Abraham to have been, his record attaches 
itself to the tale of the Trade City, since he 
and his people are made wanderers as part of the 
general dispersion from Babel. Sharing that Exo- 
dus from Shinar, Abraham goes in company with a 
peculiar God, whose nature widens on the ken of 
the Hebrews, as it approaches more nearly the 
mysterious ‘Power not ourselves, making for 
righteousness,” which is still the endless subject 
of man’s quest. The presentation of the whole 
case comes to us, not from any mind of Abraham’s 
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age, but from the retrospective, brooding, artistic 
mind of J in the eighth century, or thereabout, 
and the imagination that conceives of Abraham’s 
Yahweh and describes the righteousness of the 
majestic patriarch could not be an imagination 
satisfied with the cruder ethics on which the 
legends of Paradise and Flood are formed. Either 
we must assume that the author of the Abraham 
legend was not fully responsible for the character 
of the God of the Flood Legend, and the Paradise 
Legend, or we must believe that he is beginning, 
with the description of Abraham and Abraham’s 
God, to deal in history, while his earlier writings 
are (as we have tried to interpret them) studies 
in ethical drama, and not offered as history, except 
to child-natures. 

The first flush of a great religious movement 
does not record itself except in the actions of men. 
Later, when impulses have cooled, comes the 
record-writing, the codification. Abraham, march- 
ing out of Harran at the head of his party, is 
inaugurating a Holy War, and he proceeds with 
that stateliness by which a sheikh can ever put to 
shame the mere urbanity of the trader. This par- 
ticular sheikh is to meditate in the solitudes of 
the desert until he becomes worthy of being named 
as the Friend of Yahweh. From the plains of 
Shinar, swarming with mixed breeds of men, he 


brings the purest blood of Shem and Eber, to 
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bequeath it uncontaminated to his millions of 
descendants through Isaac and Jacob. When these 
patriarchs have run their courses of formative 
experience, their heirs will be ready for being 
tested in the captivity to Egypt, and for the ritual 
and moral Laws associated with the name of Moses. 

Abraham’s figure, drifting to the desert soli- 
tudes, is no type of asceticism, is no argument 
against cities and wealth, in themselves. Abraham 
remains to this day one of the sublimest types of 
either poetry or professed history, because he can 
make and use wealth for its highest purpose, the 
support of a race intent on pursuing the ideals 
of humanity, intent on reaching the equilibrium 
of happiness that is rest in God. Abraham, 
rising from prayer in the desert to stand and 
meditate on the true elements of greatness in the 
race to be born, is the spiritual answer to the 
material cry of those who founded Babylon city, 
‘“‘Let us make a great name!” In every age, 
that Abraham first presented to the world by J 
will remain a personality of superb appeal. To 
mystic minds, he is imperial in realms where 
Augustus is inconsiderable. 

We must not forget, then, that the whole pre- 
sentation is, on the one hand, an idealized history 
(composed hundreds of years after the supposed 
events) of the creation of a God-favoured nation 
out of tribes that knew not Yahweh, and, on the 
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other hand, an artificial quintessence of all the 
qualities that J and his forerunners recognized as 
going to make a Hebrew gentleman. And further, 
the presentation is to cover a number of minor 
facts such as the adoption into Israel’s faith and 
customs of observances which had been found 
amongst the Canaanites or the Babylonians. 

It was only in days succeeding the Exile that 
Hebrew writers compiled genealogies constructed 
as plain lists of real individuals. In earlier times 
a genealogy was a catalogue of tribes and their 
affinities, ranged for conciseness under the assumed 
designations of individuals. J drew a tree of 
descent to show how the Israelites came to be the 
chosen people of Yahweh who so marvellously 
killed or otherwise ousted the original possessors 
of Canaan. The stages of this descent are as 
follows : 

(a) Noah stands for humanity in general, after 
the Flood. Noah gave origin to three great races, 
or sons: Ham, Shem, Japheth. Ham, cursed by 
Noah, is Canaan and the Delta of Egypt. Shem 
—Noah’s Song says, ‘‘ Blessed be Yahweh, Shem’s 
God—is progenitor of the nations east of 
Assyria (Elam), the Assyrians proper (Asshur), the 
Babylonians (Arpachshad), the North Africans 
(Lud), and the Syrians (Aram). Japheth is all the 
known world that is not Ham or Shem. 


(b) Some writers later than J cling to a Syrian 
I 
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extraction for Abraham, but J declares him sprung 
from Babylonish or Chaldean stock. He tells us 
that Arpachshad’s grandson was Eber, whose name 
is borne by all Hebrews. Eber’s sons were Joktan, 
father of the West Arabian tribes, and Peleg, ‘in 
whose days was the earth divided.” Peleg was 
a direct ancestor of Terah, whose sons were Abra- 
ham, Nahor and Haran. Nahor is to us of little 
account. Haran’s son was Lot, who became father 
of Moab and Ammon, cousins of the true Israelitish 
stock. 

(c) Abraham, by the Egyptian Hagar, fathered 
Ishmael, from whom came most of the Arabs. By 
his wife Sarah—a name that forms in Hebrew the 
central part of ‘Israel »—Abraham begat Isaac. 
Isaac, procuring a wife from Abraham’s home-land 
in Babylonia, became father to Jacob and Esau, 
the latter of whom had for descendants the Edom- 
ites. Jacob, like his parent, took a Babylonish 
wife, and in late age assumed the name Israel, in 
which is wrapped up a reference to Abraham’s 
wife. Jacob, or Israel, is Father of the Twelve 
Tribes, who are conventionally believed to have 
assaulted and captured Canaan by a combined 
effort under Joshua, after durance in Egypt, and 
after a course of education by Moses which is 
supposed to have included the giving of Laws 
partly founded on the Babylonian edicts of Ham- 


murabi. From Babylonia came the institution of 
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the Sabbath, a word which by origin divided itself 
into Sa, the heart, and bat, to beat; the Sabbath 
being a moon-regulated day of rest so sacred that 
during its course the godly hardly dared to allow 
their heart’s blood to flow. Probably the ex- 
tension of the Chaldean Sabbath to Palestine 
was one of the most important contributions from 
the moon-worshippers represented by Abraham. 
It is odd to reflect further that the minutes and 
hours by which we regulate our lives to-day were 
‘‘invented ” by the Babylonians from whom Israel 
was to learn so much. 

Abraham was to find in Canaan a number of 
ceremonial superstitions, associated with ancient 
sacred spots and with agriculture, which fascinated 
the Hebrews. In fact, till the end of Old Testa- 
ment times, a considerable proportion of these 
indigenous forms of worship remained popular— 
much too popular, as the diatribes of the Prophets 
testify. And even in J’s narrative about Abra- 
ham, it is made clear enough that the early fol- 
lowers of Yahweh assimilated a great deal from 
the Canaanitish worship, as early Christians did 
from Greek and Roman pagans, and as early 
Protestants have done from those who acknow- 
ledged the Pope as supreme. 

The Canaan of the Abrahamic story is Southern 
Syria, from the foot of Mount Hermon to the 
lower end of the Dead Sea; or, more narrowly, the 
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lands lying west of the Jordan—that is, Judza, 
Pheenicia, Philistia proper. Egyptian inscriptions 
show how the name Ka-n?-na was in common use 
about 1800 B.c. for the low strip of coast bordering 
the east limit of the Mediterranean. 

By the side of ‘Canaan,’ however, the Old 
Testament speaks of the same country as “the 
land of the Amorites.”?> The Amorites, who were 
non-Semitic, had considerable intimacy with 
Babylonia. The mixture of races in Canaan was 
increased by Perizzites, Hivites, Hittites and 
other tribes not bound together by any faculty for 
organization. The Hebrews began to settle in. 
South Palestine before 1200 B.c. 

The Philistines appear to have come to the coast 
from the Mediterranean isles about the same time 
as the Hebrew conquest, or a little before. They 
were non-Semitic. These enemies of Israel gave 
to the land its surviving name of Palestine. 

We have to remember that Canaan in some 
corporate form had a pre-Israelite existence, prob- 
ably from about 3800 B.c. Then ensued general 
Israelite supremacy from about 1100 to about 740. 
Afterwards came the decline of that supremacy, 
ending with the absorption of Canaan by Assyria 
and Babylon in 587 B.c. 

The region of the earth which came under the 
power of Israel was full of primeval superstitions, 
and remained so. The Abraham story is a dream 
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conceived by a Yahwist to explain in terms of 
idealism how the Israelites had been able to create 
and maintain the worship of a single tribal God 
as superior to the other gods around them. Into 
the fabric of Israelite worship many religious 
ceremonies and objects indigenous to Canaan 
were introduced. A few typical instances may be 
given. 

The Asherahs were wooden posts or masts which 
marked Canaanite places of worship. They were 
adopted by the Israelites, and stood in pairs at the 
high places and altars of Yahweh and at holy 
places like Samaria and Bethel, and even in the 
temple at Jerusalem itself: 2 Kings xxii. (6). 
The Asherah was of considerable size, but of shape 
unknown. Sometimes it was carved. Forms of it 
were peculiarly sacred to Baal, as at Ophrah. It 
has been thought that in the fifteenth century B.c. 
these posts were connected with the Canaanite 
worship of the goddess Ashera, who was equivalent 
to the Egyptian Astarte. The most plausible 
hypothesis about the Asherah was that it originally 
served as a signpost on a site where a house of 
worship was to be erected. 

The Massebah was a similar object, but formed 
of stone; and it was always the abode or symbol 
of some kind of deity. Joshua set up a great stone 
of this sort under a holy tree in the sanctuary of 
Yahweh at Shechem. The twelve stones estab- 
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lished by Joshua, after the passage of the Jordan, 
are the Massebahs which made the group or crom- 
lech of standing-stones called Gilgal. Sometimes 
the upright stone took the Hebrew designation of 
an Eben—hence Ebenezer. Sometimes a stone 
was used to mark a sepulchre, as where Jacob 
erected one over the tomb of Rachel. Sometimes 
it marked a boundary, as where Jacob planted one 
in Gilead on the Aramzan frontier. Often it took 
its place beside the Asherah at high altars and at 
high places in general. Probably it was a relic of 
sun-worship. In the Phoenician language the 
Massebah was called an animated stone—Baityl; 
and here of course we have Bethel. ‘‘’The oldest 
object of worship at Bethel was a holy stone, which, 
according to the sacred legend, had been discovered 
by Jacob, who set it up as a Massebah and poured 
oil over it.’ This Bethel afterwards became a 
sanctuary and a city. Both Genesis and Jeremiah 
refer to this special centre as “‘ the stone of Israel.” 
An idea partly connected with the Massebah was 
that of the Cairn or Gal, generally a heap of stones 
accumulated over the body of a slain foe to prevent 
the spirit from escaping to do harm. But cairns at 
cross-roads (to which each traveller contributed a 
stone) indicated, curiously enough, condemnation 
of idolatry. At Gilgal the group of stones became 
parent to other groups, each called Gilgal. There 
was a similarcluster near Jericho. The general idea 
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of a numen or deity inhabiting one of these large 
stones was often transferred to small ‘speaking ”’ 
stones, which we find, for instance, in the Urim 
and Thummim. ‘‘The Arabs worship a stone,” 
wrote Clement of Alexandria, meaning the Kaaba 
at Mecca. All Semites were deeply infected with 
this need to worship beside animated stones. The 
Israelites offered libations at them, and there made 
gifts of wool. Blood sacrifices took place in their 
shadow. Elijah, after having won the competition 
with the priests of Baal, set up a brotherhood of 
twelve Massebahs at Carmel in the name of 
Yahweh. Down to the eighth century, Massebahs 
stood unchallenged at the sanctuaries, and Hosea 
and Isaiah predict that a Massebah will be erected 
to Yahweh on the border of Egypt. 

The religion of Israel was closely associated 
with “High Places.” For a good type of the 
high place, we may turn to the ninth chapter of 
1 Samuel, where we find the seer dwelling on 
a mountain-top and giving forth oracles, and the 
young students of religion, formed into a school 
of the prophets, fall into a leaping ecstasy some- 
thing like that of the dancing dervishes. Out- 
standing high places accessible to worshippers were 
Bethel, Gilgal, Beersheba. It was also character- 
istic of Israel that its religion tied itself to a certain 
number of twin-mountains, or mountains that 
were near enough to each other to be regarded as 
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pairs. Thus the Law was chanted from Ebal to 
Gerizim; thus Sinai and Horeb were identified 
with each other at the uttering of the Mosaic Law. 
‘All the worship of old Israel was worship at 
High Places; to them the tithes were brought; at 
them all sacrifices of individual family or class 
were offered; at them Councils were held; at them 
Covenants were ratified with God.’ The high 
places had altars upon them which seem to have 
taken the place of Canaanite altars. At the great 
high place of Gibeon Solomon offered hecatombs 
and practised incubation. Although Solomon 
‘¢went to Gibeon to sacrifice there, for that was a 
great high place,” and this action was of the kind 
which the prophets were to denounce, God never- 
theless on that very occasion gave to Solomon, in 
a dream, his special gift of wisdom. Hosea’s 
pictures of the high places in the eighth century 
are vivid. He describes joyous gatherings; new 
moons; annual feasts; people in gala dress; liba- 
tions; animal sacrifices; offerings of corn, wine, 
oil, flax, wool, figs, raisin-cakes; cuttings of the 
flesh; licentious intercourse; divination. ‘‘ The 
legends in Genesis which tell of the founding of 
the altars of the more famous sanctuaries by their 
forefathers, Jacob, Israel and Abraham, often in 
connection with a theophany or other manifestation 
of Yahweh’s presence at the spot, are at once a 
recognition that these holy places were older than 
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the invasion of Palestine and a legitimation of 
them as altars of Yahweh . . . there can be little 
doubt that the cultus at the high places was in the 
main learned by the Israelites from the older occu- 
pants together with the agriculture with which it 
was so closely interwoven.’ In the seventh 
century B.c. the prophetic reformers seemed to 
find around them nothing but Canaanitish worship, 
and called for a pulling down of the high places as 
the first step to the restoration of the true religion 
of Yahweh. 

Certain forms of oriental divination are strik- 
ingly absent from the customs of Israel. For 
instance, the telling of individual or national 
fortune by the flight of birds, or by the examina- 
tion of entrails, seems to have been alien to the 
practice of the Israelites. Perhaps these practices 
were unknown to Israel; although such sacrifice 
before the giving of an oracle, as we discern in the 
story of Balaam, raises doubt on the latter point. 
Divining by rods (rhabdomancy) was in favour 
with Israel. Hosea says, ‘‘ My people ask counsel 
at their wood and their staff declares unto them.”’ 
Just possibly Jacob’s peeled rods had in them some 
of the rhabdomantic magic, as the rod of Aaron 
had, that budded in competition with the rods of 
the Egyptian necromancers. There was Belo- 
mancy, divining with arrows. In Ezekiel we find 
a Babylonian king is said to have stood at the part- 
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ing of the ways, and to have “shaken the arrows 
to and fro,” to procure guidance. The Arabs have 
always practised this form of divination, though 
Mahommed forbade it. Apparently Jonathan 
used the method when he shot his arrows in com- 
pany with David. The casting of lots was some- 
times made with blunt arrows, but oftener with 
stones, probably of different colours. ‘Saul said 
unto the Lord, the God of Israel, Shew the right. 
And Jonathan and Saul were taken by lot; but the 
people escaped.”? Teraphim were images known 
to Babylonians, probably used by Canaanites, and 
certainly appealed to at times by early Israelites. 
Rachel stole Laban’s teraphim, and hid them under 
a camel’s saddle. Jacob put away the teraphim and 
other heathen paraphernalia before he went to 
worship Yahweh at Bethel (a scene intended to 
indicate complete renouncement of Aramean 
paganism). The teraphim, in David’s house, are 
spoken of as if nothing uncommon. They were 
diminutive images of minor gods kept for house- 
hold protection, employed in divination, and loved 
by women. With the Babylonians, “to guard 
against that form of Ishtar who dealt in witchcraft, 
small images of minor gods, ‘teraphim,’ were 
placed on either side of the door of a house ‘to 
tear out the heart of the wicked, and ‘to slay the 
witch?” (Sayce). 

The Ephod seems to have been a waistband 
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used by priests, specially when seeking an oracle. 
Divination, at the very altar of Yahweh, by Urim 
and Thummim, was probably accomplished by 
means of coloured stones, which were carried by 
the high priest in a square pouch or frame worn 
upon the breast, and used in association with the 
Ephod. Even as late as Hosea, this way of seeking 
an oracle from Yahweh was popular. 

The Babylonians and Phoenicians made much 
of astrology, and their crude systems laid the 
foundation of Greek astronomy; but although it is 
not impossible that the original Abraham was a 
star-reader, there is little trace in the Bible of 
astrologers. However, Oneiromancy, divining 
by dreams, is extremely common in the Old 
Testament. Jacob has a dream of the he-goats, in 
which the angel of the Lord delivers him from the 
treachery of Laban. King Abimelech is through a 
dream rescued from the plot by which Abraham 
passed off Sarah as his sister. While J occasionally 
admits that God uses dreams, and gives us the 
classic instance of Joseph interpreting Pharaoh’s 
dreams—which were allowed value although pre- 
sumably originated by an Egyptian’s god—it is 
E who delights in these visions of the night. 

Necromancy, divination by a resort to the spirits 
of the dead, was widespread among the Israelites. 
The best known example is famous in the story of 
the Witch of Endor. Isaiah protests against this 
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art. “And when they shall say unto you, Seek 
unto them that have familiar spirits and unto the 
wizards that chirp and mutter: should not a 
people seek unto their God? on behalf of the living 
should they seek unto the dead? » 

Old terebinths and old oaks were often looked 
upon as sacred, because their age linked together 
the local traditions of so many generations. Abra- 
ham begins and continues much of his experience 
in Canaan under such trees. An angel appears to 
Gideon under a terebinth at Ophrah; solemn 
burials took place at such trees; Joshua mentions 
“the Diviner’s Oak.” 

Before the invasion of Palestine, the Israelite 
tribes offered to God from their cattle and from 
the spoils of war. God was made to lay peculiar 
stress upon the opening of the womb and the 
dedication to him of firstlings. ‘Seven days the 
firstling shall be with its dam; on the eighth day 
thou shalt give it to me”? With the spread of 
agriculture came new sacrifices, as of bread and 
wine and oil. The rock altars of Canaan were of 
such a size as to suggest holocausts—whole burnt 
offerings where no part of the victim was eaten. 
There is scarcely a doubt that on these rock altars, 
in the prehistoric times (and perhaps much later), 
human beings were sacrificed. Abraham’s offering 
of Isaac, and God’s prohibition of that sacrifice, 
may be taken as the Bible’s formal prohibition of 
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all such false ideas of religious duty. Nevertheless 
the dreadful habit lingered, and perhaps it was 
never really extirpated. In the time of Manasseh 
there was a recrudescence of this heathenish 
practice. In Judah the command, “Thou shalt 
offer every first-born to Yahweh,” was pressed to 
an extreme by which the first-born children were 
sacrificed, in the valley of Hinnom, beside Jeru- 
salem. The Old Testament explains this rite as 
Canaanitish, and the God whose favour was sought 
was really the Assyrian god Moloch. 

It was not part of Israel’s religion to consider 
God invisible. Actually to see God, or even to 
hear his voice, was dangerous always, and some- 
times fatal; yet many narratives indicate that men 
did see God, or perceived things showing God’s 
presence, and yet they lived. The outstanding 
case is that given in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Exodus, where Moses and Aaron and Nadab and 
Abihu and seventy elders of Israel ascended Mount 
Sinai and looked upon Yahweh; yet Yahweh “ laid 
not his hands” upon them. In Exodus xxxiil. 
(20-23) Moses sees the back of Yahweh; if he had 
seen the face of Yahweh, the consequences might 
have been fatal. Yet in other cases, such as that in 
Exodus xxxiii. (11), the face of God is seen. We 
have already noticed how God is put before us as 
assuming something like human form in dreams— 
as when the Lord stood above Jacob’s Ladder. 
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God is often described as manifesting himself to 
the human senses as a man, or messenger, or 
“‘ Angel of Yahweh.”? In Genesis xviii. J gives us 
a peculiar manifestation in which God appears to 
Abraham as three men who speak or are spoken 
to sometimes in the singular, sometimes in the 
plural. In J’s writings God, manifested as an 
angel of Yahweh, eats, drinks, converses, and 
otherwise behaves as an ordinary human being. 
Other modes by which God declared himself were 
as the Burning Bush, or the Pillar of Fire, or the 
Pillar of Cloud, and as “the glory of the Lord,” 
a survival, probably, of the worship of a Storm 
God. Fear of lightning was conceivably at the 
basis of the idea of danger in seeing God. 


Such were some of the rites and objects and 
traces of outworn deities colouring the Israelites’ 
worship of Yahweh in Canaan, during the epoch 
assigned to Abraham, and after that epoch. 


On an earlier page of this book it has been sug- 
gested that in the time of Hammurabi, Babylon 
had practically confined itself to the worship of one 
God, the God Marduk, who had begun life as a 
semi-divine hero. Critics like Renan have main- 
tained that all members of the Semitic race showed 
an inherent tendency to monotheism. But Robert- 
son Smith is probably more correct in holding that 
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‘what is often described as a natural tendency of 
Semitic religion toward ethical monotheism is in 
the main nothing more than an alliance of religion 
with monarchy.” This utterance probably explains 
sufficiently the dominance of Marduk in the 
Babylon of Hammurabi; and it is the best explana- 
tion we have in regard to the monotheism of the 
Jews, which nursed the idea of a tribal Protector, 
until in the later periods of the kingdom a 
monarchy in heaven became represented by divine 
right in the earthly state; and this became expanded 
by the latest prophets into the notion of a uni- 
versal and ubiquitous Creator of all flesh. It was 
through these later prophets that the Hebrews, 
alone among all the Semitic peoples, reached that 
stage of pure monotheism. Centuries of develop- 
ment were required ere the grosser traces of idolatry 
disappeared even from Israel itself, and before the 
chosen people stood forth, unique worshippers of 
one God and of him alone. 

According to a certain strain of Hebrew tradi- 
tion, the belief in one God was awakened first in 
Abraham. This tradition may contain something 
of truth, yet modern criticism realizes that the dis- 
tinction between their God and the gods of sur- 
rounding nations came to the Israelites through 
the leading and teaching of Moses. Down to the 
eighth century the Israelites practised monolatry 
rather than real monotheism. Yahweh was the 
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national God of Israel, just as Chemosh was ac- 
knowledged the God of Moab and Milkom the 
God of Ammon. Even the Second Commandment 
does not deny the existence of other gods. In the 
fifteenth chapter of Exodus we read, as an extract 
from a very early poem, ‘‘ Who is like unto thee, 
O Lord, among the Gods? ” 

In dawning Israel, as with all the Semitic 
peoples, it came to be supposed that a close tie 
bound together the deity and the land and the 
people of that land. Yahweh was the God not 
only of Israel, but of the land of Israel. He could 
not be approached anywhere else (see the story of 
Naaman). Indeed, the establishment of the taber- 
nacle was not only a convenience for orderly wor- 
ship; it involved the notion of a deity who could 
be carried about among his people in a chosen land. 
Hosea speaks of the domain of the Israelites as 
“‘God’s Land”? When David flees, his cry is 
this: ‘‘ They have driven me out this day that I 
should not cleave unto the inheritance of the Lord, 
saying, Go, serve other Gods.”? All through their 
history, the Jewish people were tolerant of the 
local Baalim; Jeroboam was able to set up the calf- 
gods at Dan and Bethel without arousing any 
great remonstrance. Hence the notion of their 
Yahweh as a predominant God, more or less con- 
nected with the soil they had won, was long 
acceptable to the Jews. 
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‘* Yahweh alone in the land; the land Yahweh’s 
alone ”—this was undoubtedly the programme of 
Elijah; and local though it still was, it indicated a 
decided step forward: from that to the develop- 
ments of the monarchy and the prophets was a 
further advance logically easy. ‘‘ Yahweh alone 
in the land; the land Yahweh’s alone ’—accord- 
ing to J, Abraham stands for the dream-forma- 
tion of this national ideal, and for the national 
energy that refreshed itself, for ages, at that 
well-head. 

Some reader asks: ‘‘ What is J’s theory about 
the emergence of Yahweh from Elohim? Whence 
did Yahweh arise for Israel? Can no clear pro- 
nouncement be given as to whether Yahweh was 
a form of deity chiefly Mesopotamian, or chiefly 
Canaanitish, in origin?”? ‘The main answer per- 
missible here is, J did not tell us, and possibly did 
not know. He may have had two minds on the 
subject, just like ourselves. The fact of Yahweh’s 
adoption is more important to J than a metaphysic 
of Yahweh. Yet how far astray is the critic who 
maintains that J was at the most a little Herodotus 
for a little Palestine! Such a critic must be con- 
fronted with the query, Has even the Ionic Herod- 
otus created or recovered for us spiritually eternal 
figures like those of J’s patriarchs? Through the 
dimness of antiquity we pierce for a moment to the 
true value of J when Heine condenses Israel’s 
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history into one lightning flash—‘ The Jews have 
been the Swiss Guard of Theism.”? In that flash— 
unsympathetic though its light was meant to be— 
we distinguish our story-teller as a man of high 
spiritual import. 
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Ir will now be necessary for us to study briefly 
the historical actions by which Israel stole upon 
Canaan—the evolution of these Hebrew invaders 
from a misty screen on which Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob successively project themselves like rain- 
bow arches of spiritual triumph. 

In their original tribal condition, the conquerors 
of Canaan possessed no other general designation 
than ‘“‘the Hebrews.” The story of the change 
of name from Jacob to Israel is in part a registra- 
tion of the union of the tribes and of their final 
victory in the Promised Land. It is probable that 
Babylonia did furnish a considerable proportion of 
these invading nomads; and the fact that later 
Hebrews were found to share with the Babylonians 
many literary reminiscences (for instance, the 
scriptures of the Creation and the Flood) so far 
countenances the legend of an irruption into 
Palestine like that which J describes as Abraham’s 
peaceful occupation of the land. 

The original Biblical tradition seems to have 
been that Israel was fundamentally Aramean; ‘a 
vagabond Aramaan was thy father, and he went 
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down into Egypt and sojourned there with a few 
and became there a nation, great, mighty and 
populous.” Yet this does not discredit the theory 
of a partial Babylonian descent for Israel. We are 
to suppose that while Babylonia held the West 
country, not later than 1600 B.c., travellers from 
the Lower Euphrates settled at Harran, and event- 
ually certain families of this stock went further to 
the west and south, colonizing as scattered bands 
to the east and the west of the Jordan. These 
pioneers were fathers to several Hebraic peoples, 
including the Hebrews proper, the Moabites, 
the Ammonites and the Edomites. 

Some Israelite tribes had organic existence 
before 1200, the approximate date of the Exodus 
from Egypt. The scheme of the Twelve Tribes 
is a late construction of the Jewish historians, 
perhaps suggested by the contemporary discovery, 
through Chaldean moon-worshippers, that the con- 
stellations should be not five but twelve—our 
present division of the Zodiac. This is a possi- 
bility that haunts one, as one ponders the origins 
of the Abraham idea and its development into the 
sacred number of clans. By assigning sons to 
Leah and Leah’s maids, and other sons to Rachel 
and her maids, J arranges a historical catalogue of 
the entrance of the tribes into their possessions. 
The four eldest tribes first effected an independent 
settlement. Reuben was the leader, but he early 
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failed, and had to content himself with land east of 
the Jordan. Simeon and Levi came near annithila- 
tion in a quarrel with Shechemites, but com- 
promised in an alliance with the defenders of their 
country. Certain portions of Simeon became in- 
corporated with Judah. Judah formed friendship 
with Canaanites around Adullam and Timnath. All 
through its troubled existence, the tribe of Judah 
made a business of gathering doubtful strength 
from alliance with outsiders. Issachar and Zebu- 
lun had most likely occupied the plains of Jezreel 
before any captivity in Egypt. Joseph and Ben- 
jamin were of little account till the sojourn in 
Egypt was over; yet, earlier, Joseph’s o’erweening 
ambition had earned enmity from other tribes, who 
drove it into exile in the Delta. Benjamin did not 
exist as a tribe till the Exodus was over. From 
their geographical settlement, it is to be gathered 
that Gad, Asher, Dan, and Naphtali were of 
foreign origin, and this explains their presentation 
as sons of the maids of Leah and Rachel. 
Meneptah, son of Rameses II, declares that he 
devastated Israel in Canaan. ‘This is the only 
epigraphical allusion by the heathen to anything 
that corresponds with the Jacob and Joseph hypo- 
thesis of Hebrew development, except that, about 
1300 B.c. Egyptian records show a people called 
“ Aseru’ as occupying the territory later ascribed 
to Asher. Thus we are almost forced to assume 
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that there was some sort of Israel in Canaan before 
the captivity in Egypt. Meanwhile the prosperous 
people of Joseph attracted to Egypt many kindred 
families, until the kings of the nineteenth dynasty 
made life intolerable to the Hebrews. Moses, a 
Hebrew of Egyptian education, exiled to the 
borders of the Sinai wilderness on account of his 
devotion to the Hebrew cause, is supposed by 
writers other than J to have learnt the worship of 
Yahweh from the Kenites. Moses returned to 
Egypt, rescued his kinsmen, led them across a 
shallow branch of the Red Sea to Sinai, and there 
delivered to his followers a body of Laws and 
became Yahweh’s first priest. This ministry was 
soon resigned to another man, Aaron. 

Although it is probable that the Egyptians gave 
to Israel some sense of a life beyond death stronger 
than Babylonia could have contributed, the moral 
codes of Moses betray little connection with 
Egyptian codes. Nor is there any trace of Baby- 
lonia in the recorded career of Moses; so that 
perhaps the undoubted Babylonian elements in the 
Jewish law, as handed down to us, were late addi- 
tions to the original Mosaic legislation. There is 
ground for supposing that Moses led from Egypt 
only the Joseph clans, with such other Semites as 
had joined them in that land. The two clans of 
Joseph were naturally the head and front of the 
movement upon Palestine. Their aim was to reach 
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the ‘‘hill country of Ephraim,” where their kins- 
men already abounded. Attempts to pierce 
through by the west and south were foiled; but 
a circuit was fetched round the land of Edom, and 
this succeeded. The chief foes of the Hebrew 
race, at this time, were the Amorites, who were at 
length expelled from Gilead and the northern 
border of Moab, and fresh Israelite settlements 
were made in the region north and south of the 
Jabbok. Here ended the work of Moses. Though 
figuring as a Lawgiver, Moses was really the great- 
est of the Hebrew prophets. From his time, the 
people of Israel conduct themselves as a community 
founded on laws of justice and mercy. 

The place of the mighty Lawgiver was taken 
by Joshua, an Ephraimite. Under Joshua, the 
invaders crossed Jordan near Jericho, about 1160; 
the central highlands were stormed; the Israelites 
already in Palestine and these newcomers, pur- 
suing the Holy War, established themselves on a 
national basis. It is not likely, however, that there 
was complete amalgamation of the tribes before the 
era of the Kingdom. High policy bade Israel 
exterminate the Canaanites, and later, the Philis- 
tines. On the other hand, temporizing expediency 
led to assimilation of the heathen people, through 
agriculture and commerce. The Book of Judges 
shows how the Canaanites long held their own by 
the power of their fortified cities. 
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After centuries of military threatenings, Egypt 
relinquished Canaan to the control of Israel. 
Nevertheless, successful raids were made by Ara- 
mzans (who in large numbers came over the 
Euphrates to replace dying Hittite communities), 
by Moabites, by Midianites, and, east of the 
Jordan, by Ammonites. Ever a new leader was 
raised up to defend the Israelites. This was the 
period of the Judges. The most serious incursion 
was that made by the Midianites who, about 1090, 
were repelled by Gideon. 

The last and greatest of the Judges was Samuel. 
Then came Saul and the Kingdom. Saul was con- 
quered by the Philistines in the battle of Gilboa 
(1000 B.c.). David soon deposed the heir of Saul, 
and setting up as king at Hebron, he really created 
political Israel. He expelled the Philistines from 
their garrisoned cities. He captured Jerusalem 
from the Jebusites, and made it the religious centre 
for the nation. He organized the state and drilled 
a standing army. In Solomon’s time, the kingdom 
of Israel was impoverished to build up Judah and 
Jerusalem, and to maintain the private luxury of 
the monarch. Nevertheless it is to this reign that 
we owe the oldest collection of epic ballads and of 
the traditions about tribal heroes. 

The kingdom was divided in 934. Israel at- 
tained its highest power about 783. In 733 the 
Assyrians captured all the kingdom north of 
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Jezreel. Eight years later, King Hoshea suc- 
cumbed to the same conquerors at Samaria. It 
should be indicated here that Elijah’s personality 
influenced Israel about 870. Amos wrote about 
760, Hosea about 740. 

As for Judah, its pride culminated with the 
power of Uzziah in the eighth century. In 734, 
under Ahaz, Judah became tributary to Assyria, 
and in 701 Hezekiah’s revolt against Assyria led 
to the Captivity. 

By such a glance over the whole history of Israel 
and Judah, from their origin to the end of their 
glory, we are able to see the kind of evolution 
which the stories of Abraham and Jacob illustrate 
and partly cover. 

Although J knew so much about polytheism, 
he does not directly refer to the many gods. In 
each section of his Scripture there is but one 
governing divinity. That one God is no unethical 
abstraction of power. He is a punisher, a pun- 
isher for sin alone. The one God is not content to 
localize himself completely in a paradise. He steps 
forth after his expelled children and speaks to 
them at the Birth of War, at the Birth of Wine, 
and (through the Dispersion) at the Building of 
the Trade City. The one God aims at morality. 
Cain’s dreams of city power were in their way 
magnificent, but it is not from Cain, it is from 
his brother Seth that Noah is descended—Seth who 
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named his son Enosh, perhaps to acknowledge 
that man is frail, and that frailty’s steps need 
Yahweh to direct them. It was in the days of 
Enosh that man “began to call upon the name of 
the Lord.” 

The subtle J teaches, not by laying down re- 
ligious laws, but by depicting the life of religion, as 
it opens and expands upon human consciousness. 
His advances are often the boldest when most 
concealed. For instance, God talks to his creatures 
before Abraham’s time; but no appearings of God 
are recorded before that time; it is in Abraham’s 
day that Yahweh first reveals himself formally. 
Sometimes this is in human dreams of the night; 
sometimes it is in the shape of fire, or of smoke, 
or of men who eat and drink. Such theophanies 
do not acceptably appeal to the modern mind. The 
point for us to note here is the leap in advance, 
the increasing friendliness of God; and that is only 
reached when the problem of mankind in general 
is abandoned for the particular problem of a chosen 
progenitor of a peculiar people. 

An old German (Graser) has said that the divine- 
ness of education consists of justice, love, truth 
and beauty. In Abraham we have justice shown 
forth through the dealings about Machpelah, and 
generosity—the very blossom of justice—in the 
treatment of Lot by his uncle. Love is exem- 
plified by the patriarch in his peaceableness, fighting 
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for no possessions, not even vindictive against 
idolatry; contemplating God and human destiny 
with a heart that never cools to the dictates of 
hospitality and of pity. Truth is sought by re- 
nunciation. Prosperity, as worshipped among the 
traders, is relegated to a position quite secondary 
in the scale of happiness, though it is evidently 
accounted God’s usual reward for faith. Abraham 
is ‘in the wilderness with the wild beasts,” like 
Jesus, pondering existence, and finding religion to 
consist in planning for humanity’s development. 
In this section of J’s Epic we suddenly break away 
from the mysteries of origin, and find God pleased 
with man, and man pleased with a God of encour- 
agement; life agreed on by man and his Maker as 
a noble thing; no curse of man or beast or ground 
spoken of or assumed. From Elohim, the abstract 
God, Abraham proceeds to develop acquaintance 
with God (as we may say) in the concrete, a per- 
sonal, interested guide. The result is the begetting 
of an ethical race, the ethical race, detached from 
the life on the Shinar plains to pursue the experi- 
ment of state ideals; a truth-seeking race that is 
to justify its visionary quest by producing the 
Prophets, and Jesus, and the Apostles. 

There was nothing wonderful in a colonist’s 
setting forth from Harran. Wave after wave of 
emigration poured itself from the teeming plains 
in search of a living. At Harran, however, 
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Abraham was already a man of substance. Sub- 
stance was not for him satisfying. Simple, well- 
poised in temper, adequate for all that means wise 
conduct, Abraham was yet supremely the idealist. 
He was so much at peace with self, only because 
he was at peace with God, a God who found him 
obedient to enquire of destiny what happiness may 
be. It was not to trading, and to a trade tower, 
that God extended his choicest blessing. While 
that tower stood stricken which was built with the 
cry, “‘ Come, and let us make a name for ourselves,” 
Abraham cast his gaze to the horizon, hearing 
within himself the still small voice of the Lord, 
stronger than the din of Babel, ‘I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great.” This is an individual’s 
consecration, by an individual God, to the service 
of mankind; but the vision is now limited to the 
chosen race. ‘I will make thee a great nation.” 
What, then, is greatness for a race? ‘Be thou a 
blessing,” proclaims Yahweh. This is the message 
of national pre-eminence for all ages. ‘‘ Be thou a 
blessing,” will be found the ultimate secret of 
world-power for the people of peoples, in any 
generation. To lonely, childless, believing, aspir- 
ing, honestly-dealing Abraham, comes, with revul- 
sion from the greeds of Babylonia, the comfort of 
trust in righteousness, and its promise. That com- 
fort arrives with the force of revelation. ‘In thee 


shall all families of the earth be blest.2X> The Apo- 
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cryphal book of Judith, in its fifth chapter, thus 
expounds the theme: ‘This people is descended 
from the Chaldeans, and they sojourned heretofore 
in Mesopotamia because they would not follow the 
gods of their fathers which were in the land of 
Chaldea. For they left the way of their ancestors 
and worshipped the God of heaven, the God whom 
they knew; so they cast them out from the face 
of their gods, and they fled into Mesopotamia and 
sojourned there many days. Then their God com- 
manded them to depart from the place where 
they sojourned and to go into the land of 
Canaan.” 

Apparently no one in Abraham’s company shared 
the vision of a humanity raised to a higher stage; 
there is no sign that Lot did, or Sarah. Abraham 
abandoned every custom of his soul to follow by 
faith a God whom no one but himself could recog- 
nize. The divine nature of a call to a man is a 
mark of the native capacity of that man. His 
capacity, in fact, constitutes the reality of the call. 
“A Divine revelation does not dispense with a 
certain character and certain qualities of mind in 
the person who is the instrument of it. A man 
who throws off the chains of authority and associa- 
tion must be a man of extraordinary independence 
and strength of mind, although he does so in 
obedience to a Divine revelation; because no 
miracle, no sign or wonder which accompanies a 
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revelation can by its simple stroke force human 
nature from the innate hold of custom and the 
adhesion to and fear of established opinion; can 
enable it to confront the frowns of men, and take 
up truth opposed to general prejudice, except there 
is in the man himself, who is the recipient of the 
revelation, a certain strength of mind and in- 
dependence which concurs with the Divine 
intention.” 

Is not this, again, one of the messages from a 
universal character like Abraham’s? As appre- 
hended by inspired J, it points out to us the fact 
that revelation, for man, is the unfolding of him- 
self towards God in powers of trust. Sinful Abra- 
ham is vastly greater that the sinless automaton J 
found in tradition as Adam. Creation widens on 
man’s view. Man, at his best, is a brave strugeler. 
A universe in which to struggle is better than 
a walled city of ant-like traders, better even than 
a walled paradise wherein is the atmosphere of 
perennial strifelessness. To believe in the men who 
are to follow us, and to bequeath to them a grow- 
ing certitude that life on earth is a divine adven- 


ture, is better religion than “setting one’s self 
saved.” 


Are we to deny to J the power of recognizing 
how great he himself is in raising suggestion? Is 
he not conscious how much nobler than Adam 1S 
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Abraham—humanity with a heart for any befall- 
ings? This is nothing less than the substitu- 


tion of Faith for Fate, as the master idea of the 
world. 


It is quite in J’s manner to give us this new 


Adam with a shrew Eve by his side. 





DARKNESS IN EGYPT 





DARKNESS IN EGYPT 


In J’s time the city of Shechem (Nablous) had 
twenty thousand inhabitants—a number which the 
modern town of the latter name maintains. Each 
meadow in the district was occupied and held by 
proper title. Thevineyards were rich. Every kind 
of vegetation grew luxuriantly. So many were the 
streams, that some of them even sent runlets 
through the very streets of the city. This was 
really the heart of Canaan—a garden land, occupy- 
ing a plateau twelve hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. To the north was Gerizim, nearly 
three thousand feet high. From this mount, when 
the Israelites entered the Promised Land, the bless- 
ings had been chanted against the cursings which 
were called antiphonally from the twin-mountain 
of Ebal. Joshua had erected a sacred stone at 
Shechem under a sacred oak. Joseph’s tomb was 
shown there. It was because of Joseph’s tomb 
that Jeroboam came to Shechem to be crowned 
king of Northern Israel. 

We can see how natural it was that J should 
bring Abraham to his first Canaanite settlement 
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at this Nablous, or Shechem. No doubt Abraham 
was well aware that this was the fattest and most 
beautiful part of the land. Yet he was to find that 
even a land so fertile had its periods of bankruptcy. 
It was a year of drought. In the Canaanite city 
which preceded Nablous, and into which Abraham 
would not be allowed an entrance, sickness and 
starvation were rife. No longer did water run in 
rivulets through the streets. Wells and rivers 
were alike dry. Pasture had failed. Abraham’s 
cattle were dying off. His servants were near 
mutiny. Possibly Abraham sold to the Canaanites 
what remained of his herds. This, then, was the 
Promised Land. For this he had left the irrigated 
plains of Shinar. This was what his God had led 
him to, the God who as yet had given him no heir. 
Abraham was beginning to learn that the Lord did 
not seem in any particular need of him in order to 
carry out his plans for the world. 

Courage is for hard times, and faith is just 
courage carried to its highest point. Abraham still 
believed in destiny, in his star, in his God. Al- 
though under stress of the famine, he would not 
turn back to his home land. There is no turning 
back, for strong men like Abraham. Later on, we 
shall see that he would not contemplate, even in 
possible circumstances of dire adversity, the retiral 
of his son Isaac to that paternal home at Harran. 
But something had to be done. Abraham?s wife and 
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followers must be supported. Shechem was a city 
set at the junction of a great many trade routes, 
one of these, the caravan road from Damascus 
southward to Egypt, the capital of which was at 
that time Zoan, on the side of the Egyptian delta 
nearest Palestine. To Egypt the patriarch resolved 
to travel, and there he sojourned under the rule 
of one of the Shepherd Kings. 

After a spell of the nomadic life, and even after 
existence at Harran, the world of Egypt must have 
been a revelation of refinement. The forms of 
religion were purer, and more intellectual, than 
those of Babylonia. There was a deeper sense of 
life after death. A kind of heaven, the Egyptians 
certainly believed in, but it was only open to a 
spirit who could swear that ‘‘ he had not stolen nor 
slain any one intentionally; that he had not allowed 
his devotions to be seen; that he had not been 
guilty of hypocrisy or lying; that he had not 
calumniated any one or fallen into drunkenness or 
adultery; that he had not turned away his ear from 
the words of truth; that he had been no idle talker; 
that he had not slighted the king or his father.” 

We must always be on the watch for J’s con- 
cealed methods of teaching. It is very possibly 
part of that method here that we are to learn how, 
as the once wealthy patriarch neared the confines 
of Egypt in a kind of poverty, the true value of 
substance, and its evanescence, became clearer to 
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him, and the value of humanity emerged as greater 
than any property in things. Abraham’s wife was 
lovely, and to be loved (we must presume). It was 
still his ardent hope that she should become the 
mother of his son, and so with himself originate 
the race that was to regenerate the world. Hope 
abode with him, although success in business had 
fled. 

Sarah’s beauty was so marvellous that her hus- 
band, while he neared the frontier, began to realize 
that wherever they went in Egypt, the officers of 
state might look upon Sarah as a kind of prize 
to be won from her foreign husband. Abraham 
accordingly instructed Sarah to pass herself off as 
his sister. This was a plan which to us appears a 
device little likely to defend her in any consider- 
able degree. As for the morality of the plan, 
neither the lie nor the danger to which it exposed 
Sarah seems to have struck Abraham as anything 
remarkable. It was no officer of state lower than 
Pharaoh himself who promptly expressed the inten- 
tion of possessing himself of Abraham’s sister. 
Three times is this curious story told in Genesis; 
twice about Abraham and Sarah, and once about 
Isaac and Rebekah. In all three cases, the inten- 
tion of the story-teller is to deliver a political 
lesson. The coveted woman, placed in great 
danger, in a danger that may debar her husband 
from having any succession through her, represents 
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Israel itself, captive, and in danger of suppression. 
It seems most natural to suppose that the first of 
these three versions, the Egyptian incident now 
before us, is the original story. Probably it never 
occurred to people of J’s time, or their predecessors, 
that a Hebrew practising deceit towards a pagan 
king was doing anything more reprehensible than 
endeavouring to use business acumen. Our tale 
gives us no hint that Yahweh expressed displeasure 
at the lie concocted between Abraham and Sarah, 
and foisted upon Pharaoh. If punishment was 
deserved by this piece of strategy, doubtless it was 
incumbent, not on Yahweh, but on Pharaoh’s god, 
to mete out justice. On the other hand, as Yahweh 
was the divine protector of Abraham, to whom he 
had promised Canaan, and whom he must there- 
fore escort back to that land, it fell to Yahweh to 
visit with plagues the pagan—namely, Pharaoh— 
who had interfered, however innocently, with one 
of Yahweh’s female worshippers. It is scarcely 
possible for us to believe, however, that J gets 
to the end of this strange story without wishing 
us to express to ourselves some ethical curiosity, 
perhaps with smiles. The narrator takes pains to 
assure us that although Yahweh’s ruling was 
partial, and Abraham and his wife had done their 
best to hoodwink a great king who had shown to 
them royal hospitality, Pharaoh himself behaved 
with faultless dignity, heaping upon fraudulent 
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Abraham every kind of riches, including camels 
and slaves as well as cattle; and the Shepherd King 
begged these Hebrews to leave his country, and 
thus carry away from the royal presence any chance 
of further temptation for him to do wrong. 

The dramatist J had presented to us the Chaldean 
man of wealth, who set forth into strange lands in 
the pursuit of further fame to be arrived at through 
spiritual enterprise. The dramatist had brought 
Abraham in Egypt down to a point where he was 
practically to sue for sustenance from the king, 
indeed, to the point of shame where poverty forced 
him to think of the money value of his wife’s 
charms. A fair reading of the passage in Genesis 
seems to force upon us this last point. 

But Yahweh was faithful, was adequate, accord- 
ing to the lines on which J lays down the story 
for the popular mind. When bidden by indignant 
Pharaoh to depart with his wife from Egypt, Abra- 
ham did not dream of returning to Pharaoh any 
of the gifts which had been heaped upon him 
because his wife was fair. Much the reverse. The 
teller of the tale does not forget to mention that, 
although banished, the exiles carried away with 
them this hoard of doubtfully gotten wealth. 

Why had Yahweh allowed the famine in the 
district of Shechem? To disabuse Abraham’s mind 
from any trust in material riches as the chief source 
of power; although the Jewish system of thought 
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persisted in believing that material riches are Yah- 
weh’s chief reward for faithful worship. Why had 
Yahweh guided Abraham into Egypt? That he 
might see a larger style of life than he had ever 
seen before, and that, after losing his substance, he 
might descend still deeper in misfortune to realize 
how, his wife being taken from him, his chance of 
having through her the heir who was to father 
Israel was well-nigh gone. Abraham’s whole 
hazard, from his setting out from Harran to his 
expulsion from Egypt, had now taken on the com- 
plexion of mere rashness. This was Yahweh’s 
opportunity to be a very present help. His 
humbled follower would rise from these strokes of 
adversity more capable than ever, but less reliant 
on himself, while trusting more to divine guidance. 

The retrospective value of this Morality Play 
is, in J’s intention, to tell us how Israel came to 
have its first knowledge of grain and granaries as 
part of the means by which Canaan could be sub- 
dued and rendered richer; culture in general, and 
theological culture in particular, are acquired by 
the Hebrews; Yahweh is shown forth as a God who 
will never leave in the lurch his chosen servants. 

Cheating a pagan was perhaps no vice. The 
riches with which Abraham emerged from Egypt 
are not openly indicated to us as acquired by any- 
thing else than a deft playing upon the honour of 
a sovereign. This portion of the story closely 
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corresponds with the spirit in which the same writer 
tells us of the borrowing from the Egyptians at the 
Exodus. ‘‘ And the children of Israel did accord- 
ing to the word of Moses; and they asked of the 
Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and 
raiment: and Yahweh gave the people favour in 
the sight of the Egyptians, so that they let them 
have what they asked. And they spoiled the 
Egyptians.” In these two kindred passages, the 
dramatist will not be disappointed if we laugh. 
And it is likely that this entire tale is a kind of 
prologue or adumbration forecasting the larger 
history of the Captivity in Egypt and its first 
results, as set forth in the second book of the Bible. 

It is significant that Rabbinical comment on the 
incident of Sarah’s adoption into Pharaoh’s harem 
contains little condemnation, but shows ecstasy 
about the loveliness of Sarah, a loveliness capable 
of upsetting the morality of almost any man. We 
are told that, when nearing the frontier, Abraham 
packed his wife into a trunk. The custom-house 
officers insisted on opening this trunk. When 
they had burst the lock of the box, Sarah’s charms 
forced them to fall backwards, and they ran to 
Pharaoh with the intimation that supernal loveli- 
ness had arrived in the kingdom upon which none 


but a king’s eye should light. 
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Tue drought was ended. Famine was arrested. 
The multitudinous streams around Nablous were 
sparkling once more. The natural fertility of the 
district had regained its normal. Laughter was 
heard in the city streets. 

The citizens of Nablous looked out at the south- 
ern gate and descried dense dust-clouds moving 
upwards from the plains. They were caused by 
the herds of Abraham, that Abraham, the foreigner, 
who had come so near being stricken into beggary 
outside these very gates. Once more, Abraham 
‘‘was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” 
The Bible might have added that he was richer 
than ever incharacter. His distresses had deepened 
Abraham’s courage and his engrained idealism. 
He came back from Egypt through the Negeb, 
and settled down to begin all over again his plans 
for a peaceful acquisition of this rich land of 
Canaan. And this he contemplated, while as yet 
he had no heir. 

What had Lot been doing while his uncle was 
in Egypt? We are not told that he accompanied 
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his relative thither. Although the later editors of 
Genesis have inserted two clumsy little phrases to 
suggest that Lot had never up to this moment been 
separated from Abraham, it is much more likely 
that J intends us to feel that the Egyptian incident 
was a part of Abraham’s experience not shared by 
Lot. The character of the story would rather sug- 
gest that when the famine came upon the land of 
Shechem, Lot descended to the Plain, and there 
began making friends of that early mammon of 
unrighteousness. 

Lot also had conquered the stress of famine. 
He reappeared outside the Canaanitish city with 
flocks and herds and tents. Not only were these 
city dwellers apprehensive: the Perizzites prowled 
about suspiciously, thwarting as much as possible 
the attempts of the Hebrews to obtain possession 
of the important wells. Hence a strife of policy, 
which soon entered on a new phase as a direct 
quarrel between the herdsmen of Lot and the 
herdsmen of Abraham. It was not consistent with 
the patriarch’s sense of dignity that these disputes 
should continue. With the skilled eye of a flock- 
master, Abraham surveyed the land from the con- 
siderable elevation at which lay his encampment. 
He was pretty sure what decision Lot would make, 
if he were offered a choice of the districts visible 
from that point. ‘Is not the whole land before 
thee?” said Abraham to Lot. ‘‘ Separate thyself, 
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I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 
After the humbling in Egypt, to Abraham had 
come a sursum corda. He had lifted up his heart 
in trust to Yahweh. As long as Yahweh comforted 
him with his presence, the Land of Promise must 
be Abraham’s, wherever his footsteps might be 
guided. 

Any one accustomed to study J’s silences will be 
apt to gather here that Abraham was thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of his nephew; a nature 
free and hospitable, unmarked by high religious 
feeling, not repelled by memories of the Babylonian 
plains, attracted by the short cut to affluence seem- 
ingly promised by these new cities of the plain 
on the other side of Jordan. True, the inhabitants 
of these trade centres were thoroughly immoral, but 
Lot was not to be turned away from riches by this 
consideration. He certainly did not dream that 
two of his own daughters would marry citizens of 
Sodom, and that two other daughters would be 
offered by him—their own father—to these debased 
citizens in circumstances standing forth from 
sacred literature as audaciously repugnant to the 
general feeling of mankind. When Abraham made 
his free offer, courtesy might have bidden Lot to 
reply that the first choice should lie with Abra- 
ham himself. But short cuts to wealth appeal to 
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those in a hurry. ‘Lot chose him all the plain 
of Jordan; and Lot journeyed east: and they 
separated themselves the one from the other. 
Abraham dwelled in the land of Canaan, and Lot 
dwelled in the cities of the plain, and pitched his 
tent towards Sodom. But the men of Sodom were 
wicked, and sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” 
Here we touch one of the threads stitching 
together the stories of J. Lot has reverted to the 
lower philosophy of life, that gospel which in Baby- 
lonia had taught him the desirability of “‘ getting 
on” at all costs; the gospel of the worship of 
things. But Abraham, partly perhaps from his 
boyish training in star-gazing, had given his nobler 
nature rein, and hunger for divine guidance had 
bidden him realize that the presence of God is 
better than the possession of things, that Yahweh 
indeed should be man’s best shield, and his exceed- 
ing great reward. We cannot help feeling that as 
Lot descended with his herds, his family and his 
retinue, towards the cities of the plain, Abraham 
was left alone with God in a purified atmosphere. 
As for Lot, perhaps he was moral enough to com- 
prehend that he was entering a dangerous whirlpool. 
Yet throughout his story there is no proof that he 
repudiated the kind of life into which his com- 
mercial instincts led him. There are those of every 
generation who say that ‘business is business,” 
and a merchant has nothing to do with criticizing 
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the private habits of those with whom he deals. 
No doubt this anti-pharisaic tolerance has much to 
be said for it. Nevertheless, if business carries you 
into a smallpox hospital, you need not be surprised 
if you catch smallpox. Lot’s choice practically 
meant this confession of faith: ‘‘A man’s life 
consisteth in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” It is one of the strong marks of 
elevation in J that he suggests through Abraham 
a direct negative to this proposition, which never 
ceased to haunt the lower kinds of the Jewish 
mind. 

Abraham too had made his choice, a choice that 
really preceded Lot’s decision. This was the choice 
of God’s companionship. Yahweh would provide. 
Yahweh was generous, and was on the side of 
generosity as between man and man. Generosity 
includes that meekness—forbearance—which ulti- 
mately became the crowning virtue of hot-headed 
Moses. Abraham and Moses equally exemplify 
the dictum that the meek or forbearing inherit the 
earth; and such alone become possessors of wealthy 
souls. 


This section of J’s narrative once more repudiates 
life in the cities of the plain as an embodiment of 
human ultimates. It points out, as the story about 
Cain and Abel pointed out, that property is the 
chief source of division and strife. It emphasizes 
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faith in God and courtesy to man. It instils the 
belief that most choices are moral acts, with moral 
results. Abraham’s choice was a choice for his 
posterity. The Jews became the most distinguished 
nation of the earth. Lot, perhaps, would have said, 
in justification of his pursuit of wealth, that he 
“must think of his children >’; but his descendants 
did not achieve anything worth giving to the world. 

The chief aim of this Morality Play is ethno- 
logical. It gives some explanation of how the 
Semitic nations of Moab and Ammon were separ- 
ated from the central stock of Hebrews who 
became the true Israel. 


It is a great pity that most of us come to the 
reading of these stories with minds not only dis- 
torted by ignorant teaching impressed upon us in 
childhood, but weighted with the general prejudice 
that a writer like J is actuated by the same perfervid 
ethic that distinguished an Isaiah or a St. Paul. 
Our interest in J should be really the descrying of 
an ethic that is only dawning. Such a man deserves 
from us intense admiration and sympathy. It is 
he, really, and not his creature Abraham, who is 
flashing to us from his mind these needs of the 
soul groping after a national God ready to work 
through conscience and personality. However, 
while this ethical tendency so profoundly distin- 
guishes these epic tales from other epic matter, and 
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from folk-lore in general, we must remember that 
J is a born story-teller, and scarcely recognizes any 
other medium of expression than tale-weaving. A 
tale-weaver’s eyes are always searching the crowd 
of hearers to detect the few glances that indicate 
apprehension of the deeper things lying in the 
narrative. Often these are the unspoken things, 
questions haunting the pauses during which the 
improvisatore’s eyes are saddest or merriest. This 
profound dramatist shows himself perfectly sensible 
that Providence uses irony as part of its world- 
policy. Abraham was not going to choose to be 
a trader; he held his peace while Lot ungratefully 
departed to the cities. Was Abraham, by his own 
generosity, thrown back upon the meagre resources 
of a desert? Not at all. He was left with the 
fattest pasture lands of Canaan lying all round him. 
By according the choice of ground to mannerless 
Lot, Abraham secured for his race what his wisdom 
had foreseen, the chance of undisturbed sovereignty 
over the really Promising Land, which became to 
admiring historians in the times of the Kings and 


the Prophets, the Promised Land. 











LONELY SHUR 


Azrauam loved the skies. From strength to 
strength he secretly travelled, with Yahweh, along 
the mountain-tops. Leaving Bethel, where he had 
builded an altar to his Protector at a point 3000 
feet above the sea’s level, the patriarch transferred 
his camp to another elevated spot, Mamre, close to 
the city of Hebron, which was perched as high as 
vines would flourish, and surrounded by the loftiest 
peaks of Judea. To J’s retrospect, Hebron, a city 
inhabited by many thousands, was sacred as a 
stronghold once captured from the Canaanites by 
Caleb; as the traditional scene of David’s crowning; 
as the reputed resting-place of Abraham, Sarah, 
Isaac and Jacob, in the double cave of Machpelah. 
The rock that was to be later named Jerusalem lay 
only twenty miles to the south; but in the Scripture 
now before us, Abraham finds at Mamre the sole 
approach to a home-sense he was ever to enjoy, 
once he had abandoned Harran. 

Home! Yet home was merely a tent, and that 
tent would soon be tenantless. Babylonian law per- 
mitted a widow to inherit her husband’s property, 
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but no design of constituting Sarah his chief heir 
occurred to Abraham. His was now the law of the 
Semitic nomads. If a man had no natural male 
heir, the possession and conduct of the company 
or tribe would pass to the chief servant or steward, 
in this case Eliezer, apparently a lieutenant hailing 
from Damascus. Lot had departed with his child- 
ren. Lot had made his fatal choice, and had passed 
into legal nothingness, so far as his relation to his 
uncle’s wealth was concerned. Better the faithful 
foreign steward than the insubordinate member of 
Abraham’s own clan. 

There is a loneliness for him who soars in 
thought. There is a loneliness for the harassed 
leader of men. If we add to the loneliness of a 
high-minded. leader, the bitterness of being without 
child or any kith or kin to carry on the traditions 
of blue blood, we reach Abraham’s case. God con- 
tinued to impress upon his servant the nightly 
lesson preached by the heavenly host; the goings 
forth from a good man are innumerable. ‘* Look 
now,” said Yahweh, ‘to the stars, if thou be able 
to tell them; and he said unto him, so shall thy 
seed be.» Abraham interpreted the insistent mes- 
sage within his mysterious consciousness of power, 
of destiny; and J is able to record this further step 
in the spiritual consciousness of the race: slavish 
submission to negative ritual codes for the insur- 
ance of soul or body is scarcely religion at all, in 
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comparison with the view of real existence as a 
positive living expedition towards moral develop- 
ments, with a living God. ‘‘ Abraham believed in 
Yahweh; and he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness.” This sentence of J’s, courageously read, is 
as high a religion as the world has reached. 

Yet these early pages of the Bible flutter, under 
the breath of the Creator, with the weaknesses as 
well as the darings of good men. No sooner has 
Abraham been brought before our admiration as 
the type of faith, than that faith falters, and asks 
for material signs. Signs were often sought by 
men of the Pentateuch. Eliezer sought one at the 
well of Nahor; Gideon and Hezekiah sought and 
received notable signs. Abraham’s faith needed 
a sign to strengthen it. He received the sign, 
which wrapped up blessing in a covering of 
woe. 

Turning from the star-gazing of his boyhood to 
customs that smack more of Canaan than of Har- 
ran, Abraham (probably ascending to a mountain- 
top for the ceremony) courted an oracle by spread- 
ing before Yahweh the cloven bodies of a heifer, 
a goat and a ram. This kind of divination is 
mentioned by Jeremiah. It was used at Alexan- 
der’s death to end a mutiny of the Macedonian 
troops, the reconciled parties marching between 
the halves of a dog’s carcase. The central idea of 
all such cleavings was the prayer that if either 
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party to the covenant broke it, he should himself 
be cut in pieces. The challenge issued by Abraham 
was therefore extraordinary. But we are told that 
God accepted the challenge, and prescribed the 
details of the ceremony, as we find them in the 
Levitical Law framed long after Abraham’s epoch. 

Abraham had arranged these solemnities for an 
evening hour, as prelude to the starry communings 
with Yahweh to which the postulant was accus- 
tomed. The birds of prey swooped down upon 
the carcases, and this was an evil augury, like the 
action of the harpies in the A‘neid, when they 
sought to carry off the sacrifices. These birds fore- 
boded the jealousies, against Israel in Canaan, of 
virulent, unclean enemies. Tired and anxious, 
Abraham drove off the birds, between his orisons. 

The sun set. The vultures departed. A horror 
of great darkness descended upon the patriarch 
who had strayed so rashly into the sphere of divin- 
ation. Sun, moon and stars concealed themselves, 
and the Man of Destiny fell in a catalepsy of 
terror. 

God condescended to speak: he spoke through 
quickening of the patriarch’s apprehensions. Abra- 
ham possessed a genius for gentleness, and had 
incubated plans for peacefully occupying the 
Promised Land. Yet he gauged the powers of the 
heathen around him, and he foresaw the difficulty 
he and his Hebrew successors would have, not only 
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in absorbing the Canaanites, but in freeing the 
land from the existing suzerainty of Egypt. The 
oracle declared the Egyptian danger to be great, 
but Abraham’s personal prospects to be those of 
a calm old age. ‘And Yahweh said unto Abra- 
ham, Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them; and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years; and also that nation, whom they shall serve, 
will I judge: and afterwards shall they come out 
with great substance. But thou shalt go to thy 
fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in a good old 
age. And in the fourth generation they shall come 
hither again: for the iniquity of the Amorite is 
not yet full.”’ Israel would learn a bitter, purifying 
lesson in Egypt, while the ‘‘Amorites*»—the 
Canaanites—were filling up the cup of their 
iniquities. The justification of the conquest in 
Canaan was for J what it was for the compiler of 
Leviticus: ‘‘ Ye shall not walk in the customs of 
the nations which I cast out before you: for they 
did all these things, and therefore I abhorred 
them: but I have said unto you, ye shall inherit 
their land.” 

Lot lay snug at Sodom in prosperity’s retreat. 
He had been glad to be rid for ever of Abraham 
and his grandiose dreamings and his mountain- 
top vigils. Lot’s business investments, it is like 
enough, were turning out lucky, and his daughters 
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were marrying rich men and begetting them heirs 
for their wealth. 

To Abraham, in the double darkness of that 
night, came a surging vision of the seemingly 
fortuitous repetitions in history. He had left so 
much in Harran, to follow Yahweh to a Promised 
Land, and now, if descendants were to be his, he 
felt in his bones that they could hardly stand up 
against Egypt’s power : he, Abraham, would simply 
be the begetter of a race of poor slaves, mayhap. 
“And it came to pass, that, when the sun went 
down, and it was dark, behold a smoking furnace, 
and a flaming torch that passed between these 
pieces. In that day the Lord made a covenant with 
Abraham, saying, Unto thy seed have I given this 
land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates.”? To Abraham, first, thus rose 
the Pillar of Cloud, flashed upon by the Pillar of 
Fire. They lightened the night of his dream from 
Nile to the extremes of Chaldea, oriflamme of Israel 
marching from power to power in its period of 
highest glory. This Covenant not only proclaimed 
a posterity to God’s friend, but secured for that 
posterity a worthy share of the earth. God alone 
passed between the divided victims, for it was only 
God who had anything to promise. 

Did Abraham tell his dream to Sarah, when he 
descended to Mamre? Did Hagar, haunting her 
mistress, overhear something of the prophecy about 
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Egypt’s dominance? Or was it rather that Eliezer, 
himself dispossessed by that dreadful vision on the 
summit, held open for his master the door of a tent 
which women never entered? 

Although the fortunes of Egyptian Hagar are 
described just after the prophecy about the Captivity 
of Israel in Egypt, we need not imagine that this 
portion of the narrative has any essential connec- 
tion with God’s promise of seed to Abraham. 
Hagar is to J a by-the-by, an alien, introduced, 
after Abraham’s agony of prayer for a posterity of 
Hebrews, to show that Sarah had abandoned hope 
of bearing a child. Yet Sarah never dreamed of 
allowing her husband to send to Harran for another 
wife of the true blood. ‘And Sarah said unto 
‘Abraham, Behold now, the Lord hath restrained 
me from bearing; go in, I pray thee, unto my 
handmaid; it may be that I shall obtain children 
by her.” 

It was not to please himself—for such triflings 
had no bearing on the obsession of his soul; it was 
to please Sarah, and “save her face,” according to 
Oriental reckonings, that the patriarch took notice 
of his barren wife’s suggested substitute. The 
result was, of course, an illumination of polygamy, 
an illustration of Sarah’s sex and its whirligig tem- 
pestuosities. ‘When Hagar saw that she had 
conceived, her mistress was despised in her eyes.’ 
So, later, a fellow-wife would mock Hannah. In 
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the Old Testament, barrenness was to a woman 
divine displeasure; child-bearing, divine favour. 
That student really does not know how to read the 
Bible who fears to relish the humour superbly 
condensed by J into the next few verses. Eve’s 
smiling beguilings had been a comedy that spelt 
tragedy. Here J, ever skilled in the husbandry of 
contrasts, makes his next outstanding woman force 
tragedy till it suddenly becomes comedy, of that 
universal type that loosens laughter as one of the 
wisest blessings the Creator has bestowed upon his 
children. ‘‘And Sarah said unto Abraham, My 
wrong be upon thee: I gave my handmaid into 
thy bosom; and when she saw that she had con- 
ceived, I was despised in her eyes: the Lord judge 
between me and thee. But Abraham said unto 
Sarah, Behold, thy maid is in thy hand; do thou to 
her that which is good in thine eyes. And Sarah 
dealt hardly with her, and she fled from her face.’ 
Sarah rose into a passion because, after giving 
Hagar to her lord, she perceived that lord little 
less pleased with results than the concubine was. 
Abraham declined even to decide against Hagar for 
impertinence of manner to her mistress. He fell 
back on domestic custom. The mistress, if she 
thought fit, might do her own chiding. Such pas- 
sages must be read as we would read the far less 
skilful comedy scenes in a monkish church-play. 
For J had no sense that he was writing an introduc- 
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tion to a Bible. No shadowing rhapsodist or rabbi 
stood behind him, as he penned his zestful com- 
ments on a world comparatively naive. 

To Abraham, simply another woman’s chattel! 
To Sarah, a momentary supplanter, whose very 
success in meeting her mistress’s expressed wish 
for children mayhap disappointed the barren Sarah’s 
lurking hope that Abraham (then eighty-six years 
old) might cease his sighings for an heir, if he 
found himself no more fortunate with the handmaid 
than with the wife. But doubtless it was Hagar’s 
superbia that turned the scale so definitely. Was 
the maid to queen it? Sarah ‘dealt hardly ” with 
Hagar; afflicted her; the same phrase is used that 
appears later, “‘ Yahweh hath heard thy affliction.” 
Hagar fled from Sarah’s face, homing to Egypt as 
fast as the desert sands near the frontier would 
allow. At Shur, on that frontier, the handmaid 
rested by a well, probably wishing herself dead, 
and the unfathered babe within her saved from 
being an orphan outcast. God drew near. Never 
to Sarah was God willing to make appearance or 
direct appeal. Hagar was the first woman (in J’s 
world of creation) wronged by woman, and J’s 
catholic fund of pity assigns to Hagar God’s first 
message for womankind. Thrice Yahweh’s voice 
reached the lonely wanderer, with no appearing of 
a form. Perhaps the three voices belonged to the 
three messengers who were presently to speak as 
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Yahweh to Abraham at Mamre. ‘‘ And the angel 
of the Lord said unto her, Return to thy mistress, 
and submit thyself under her hands. And the 
angel of the Lord said unto her, I will greatly 
multiply thy seed, that it shall not be numbered 
for multitude. And the angel of the Lord said 
unto her, Behold, thou art with child, and shalt 
bear a son: and thou shalt call his name Ishmael, 
because the Lord hath heard thy affliction.’ Upon 
these wild sands, where the fugitive might meet 
no other wayfarer but the black whirling pillar of 
dust, the honesty of the maid could not lightly 
throw off the custom of servitude, and the first 
divine messenger made his appeal to that virtue 
of fidelity. Fidelity had dwelt there, honest and 
sound, but Sarah had sold it into motherhood, 
tricked it, oppressed it, outraged it. Not even the 
voice of God could win Hagar back to Sarah and 
Abraham, however the fortunes of her progeny 
might be jeopardized by this rebellion. The 
second oracle heartened the quickened woman to 
bear outrageous fortune for the sake of her babe, 
who might prove a great man (and the Bible else- 
where assigns to that son twelve tribes of descend- 
ants). The third oracle (perhaps chiefly because 
the child in embryo was Abraham’s, after all) 
began by proclaiming Yahweh’s sympathy for the 
mother, a sympathy shown neither by Yahweh’s 
servant Abraham nor by that servant’s wife, still 
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to be blessed as progenitrix of the chosen race. 
Under the heavenly impulse, Hagar shed her first 
truly happy tears. She called her son ‘‘ God heard 
me?»—Ishmael. She called God, ‘‘ Yahweh saw 
me.” She called by a triple name the well at the 
edge of which she heard the three voices—Beer- 
lahai-roi—*‘ The well of her who lived after seeing 
God.”? For she said to herself, ‘‘ Have I even 
here looked after Him that seeth me??? So we 
understand that as the voices faded, some gleam 
of the departing divinity was vouchsafed to a 
mother still left in material want. However, the 
woman weathered all stress, and triumphed in a 
motherhood as lonely as might be. J’s account of 
Hagar’s trial is over, save that he laconically adds 
of her and her son, Genesis xxv. (18): ‘ They dwelt 
from Havilah unto Shur that is before Egypt, as 
thou goest toward Assyria: Ishmael abode in the 
presence of all his brethren.” This last phrase 
means that the Ishmaelites hardily enjoyed their 
own nomadic life, apart from the tribes whose 
borders they frequented. J honours Abraham’s 
first-born and his descendants as brave men. This 
is the end of Yahweh’s third oracle about them: 
‘‘Ishmael shall be as a wild ass among men; his 
hand shall be against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him; and he shall dwell in the presence 
of all his brethren.” 

Thus, then, through a caprice of Sarah’s, Ishmael 
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was brought into the world, and given by Yahweh 
a restricted but positive benediction. Ishmael is 
claimed by the Arabs as their chief ancestor. While 
Sarah’s progeny would furnish the world with Jesus 
and his religion, Hagar’s descendants would pro- 
duce the faith of Mahommed, which has proved a 
potent rival to Christianity in the struggle for the 
world’s development. 

This consideration may be a difficulty for Chris- 
tian exegesis, but it would have been no difficulty 
to Jew J, even had he been permitted to see so far 
into the future. The points J desired to make by 
the Hagar incident may be as follows. Hagar 
herself represents the Hagarites or Hagarenes—the 
Agraioi of Strabo—who were neighbours of the 
trans-Jordanic tribes of Israel. The Jewish Mid- 
rash agrees with the tradition of the Mahommedans 
in holding that Pharaoh, at parting with Sarah, 
gave her one of his daughters as companion, and 
that companion’s name was Hagar. 

Sarah only turned to Hagar in her extremity, 
because she felt herself hopelessly barren. Hence 
the miraculous origin of Israel is established, and 
that race’s spiritual and God-chosen qualities will 
shine clearly above other nations—even above the 
brave Ishmaelites who were not deemed wholly 
beyond Yahweh’s notice. In J’s mind, something 
seems desirable, to complement the meditative 
placidity of Abraham’s character, and this is fur- 
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nished (to explain the querulous side of Israel’s 
conquering power) in the imperious and impetuous 
irritability of Sarah. Yet, if Hagar had proved a 
woman ten times more lovable than Sarah, the fact 
would have been the merest incident in J’s theme 
of the Chosen Race. The Egyptians were not 
of the blood of Shem and Eber. ‘Therefore no 
Egyptian woman could have been considered by 
Yahweh, in the problem of producing the peculiar 
people. 

Whether or no we may be justified in attributing 
the voices, heard by Hagar, to such separate 
embodiments of the Deity as appeared to Abra- 
ham at Mamre, the general principle of inter- 
pretation by which the modern mind should guide 
itself in accounting for such manifestations is this. 
Anciently, in the beginnings of any religion, there 
was a child-life for man, during which imagination 
and emotion received every new spiritual revela- 
tion as a message flashed on humanity from the 
outside; and any one who has studied infancy knows 
how easy and pleasant it is for a child-mind to 
proceed from an inner impression to the projection 
of a giver of that impression. A truth or other 
strange sensation that startles the heart or the fancy 
is remembered, particularly by persons endowed 
with descriptive powers, as actually seen or heard. 
Especially should we expect this tendency to exhibit 
:tself in the formative writers of an imaginative 
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race, who accepted their laws from Moses without 
calling their cult after any Lawgiver, but named 
their God and their religion from Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, to show that the intuitions and 
aspirations of their forefathers had apprehended a 
divine gift communicated by Yahweh to the whole 
nation, at its foundation. Finally, let us note that 
where a theophany is hinted, we had better remem- 
ber how the monotheistic piety of the Israelites 
shrank from actually describing the Divine Being, 
preferring to indicate that Being’s presence by the 
influences of the revelation upon the minds of the 
recipients and the beholders. Hagar’s experiences 
come within this principle. 
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SORROW IN SODOM 


In the sixth verse of the twenty-first chapter of 
Genesis, Sarah says—in regard to the promise of 
a son—*‘ Elohim hath prepared laughter for me.” 
This verse seems to belong to the writing of J. 
In certain sections of the early books of the Bible, 
and perhaps particularly in the JE section, the 
word, Elohim, means God’s representatives, instead 
of God himself; and quite definitely it is used to 
indicate Judges, as the spokesmen of divinity. 
In Exodus xxi. we find it laid down, ‘If the 
servant shall plainly say . . . I will not go out 
free; then his master shall bring him unto the 
Judges (Elohim) . . . and his master shall bore 
his ear2? In Exodus xxii.: “If the thief be not 
found, then the master of the house shall come 
near unto the Judges (Elohim), whether he hath 
not put his hand under his neighbour’s goods.” 
Again, Exodus xxii.: ‘“‘ Thou shalt not revile the 
Judges (Elohim), nor curse a ruler of thy people.” 
These examples come from the J E section of the 
Old Testament. The eighty-second Psalm may be 
selected, from several later Biblical passages, to 
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show the use of the word Elohim as equivalent to 
*“‘judges.”»> As the short Psalm illuminates the 
theme of this chapter, it may be quoted here. 
** God standeth in the congregation of the mighty; 
he judgeth among the Judges (Elohim). How 
long will ye judge unjustly, and accept the persons 
of the wicked? Defend the poor and fatherless : 
do justice to the afflicted and needy. Deliver the 
poor and needy: rid them out of the hand of the 
wicked. They know not, neither will they under- 
stand; they walk on in darkness: all the founda- 
tions of the earth are out of course. I have said, 
Ye are judges (Elohim); and all of you are children 
of the most High. But ye shall die like men, 
and fall like one of the princes. Arise, O God 
(Elohim), judge the earth: for thou shalt inherit 
all nations.”? 

In the Jewish writings, certain numbers are 
regarded as mystically sacred. These numbers are 
39 4) 7) 10, 12, 40, 70. The memory of the Bible- 
reader, flashing itself back through the pages of 
Scripture, will at once recognize how frequently 
these numbers occur. Of them all, the number 3 
is oftenest employed. In the book of Genesis 
alone, the mystic use of 3 is made no less than 
eighteen times. As bearing on our passage, typical 
Bible allusions to this number may be cited. 
Moses appoints 3 cities of refuge for manslayers. 
Three men, supernatural agents, ‘* going up to God 
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to Bethel,’ are to meet Samuel. Noah has 3 sons. 
The Ark is 300 cubits long. Among the dreams 
that Joseph interprets, we have one of a vine with 
3 branches, and another of 3 white baskets. In 
Deuteronomy xix. we are told ‘at the mouth of 
3, witnesses shall a matter be established.’ Ezekiel, 
in a passage which illuminates our text and carries 
its view of righteousness to a still higher stage, 
declares, ‘‘ When the land sinneth against me . . 
though these 3 men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by 
their righteousness, saith the Lord God.”’ 

The majority of scholars agree that some late 
editor of the nineteenth chapter of Genesis slightly 
altered the text, because of inability to grasp the 
inner meaning of the preceding chapter. The 
editor, imagining that, while three ‘‘men” visited 
Abraham at Mamre, one of them sent on his two 
companions to Sodom, and himself tarried with 
Abraham, inserts words in the first verse to change 
“the men” (the three men) into ‘‘ two angels ”’; 
and he refers again to ‘“‘ the angels” in verse 15. 
If we altered these two phrases back to the phrase 
used elsewhere in this chapter and in chapter xviii. 
__“ the men ?—we should be in a position to read 
what was really intended by J. These ‘“‘men” 
are a figure of a theophany. They express Yahweh 
to J, somewhat as the figure of the Persons of the 
Trinity helps the Christian imagination—the 
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general notion of Deity still including these 
Persons. 

In the heat of the day, probably while the chirp- 
ing of cicade mingled with the creaking of the 
wooden hoist at the nearest well, Abraham sat at 
his tent door under the ancient oaks of Mamre. 
We are to suppose him meditating upon the 
wickedness of the Cities of the Plain. He had 
prayed to God about this wickedness. Even some 
of his followers seem to have reported the matter 
in their supplications to Yahweh. At any rate, 
Yahweh, the God of the Chosen Race, has heard 
of this wickedness, yet why should he listen or 
take action, unless on the complaint of those 
Semites to whom he stands in the relation of Pro- 
tector? Abraham lifted up his eyes, and lo, three 
men stood by him. He did not recognize them 
as angels, or creatures otherwise supernatural. 
Bedouin courtesy bade him show them hospitality, 
the extreme of hospitality, for he felt that these 
travellers were at least out of the common. Abra- 
ham stood beside the table while his guests, far 
from declining material refreshment, consumed the 
meal Sarah and a servant had prepared for them, 
on the command of the master. Etiquette forbade 
that Abraham should question the wayfarers until 
the meal was over. It was one of the guests who 
began the questioning. ‘‘ Where is Sarah thy 
wife? Sarah was in the tent. Like her husband, 
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Sarah felt that these beings would be worth listen- 
ing to. As for Abraham, without needing to put 
any questions to them, he now concluded that they 
were Judges, representatives of God, on their way 
to examine the sinful Cities of the Plain. 

While J does not hesitate to treat this whole 
story on lines of childlike anthropomorphism, we 
must again remember the shyness which causes 
writers in the Old Testament to avoid describing 
the Deity directly. It will be best to suppose that 
the Judges speak and act, sometimes collectively, 
sometimes individually, as Yahweh, while yet 
Yahweh himself is a spirit embodying them, but 
larger than they are, and capable of detaching him- 
self from the Judges, and rejoining them at his 
pleasure. Just thus, in Psalm Ixxxii., the Spirit- 
Elohim, as Judge of all, includes earthly judges as 
“< gods”? (Elohim). 

It was announced by one of the Judges, or else 
by all three of them together, that Sarah should 
have a son; the implication being that although 
she and her husband were very old, the miraculous 
gift of an heir was now absolutely necessary as a 
sign of hope for humanity, a set-off against the 
wickedness rampant in the plains. When Sarah, 
eavesdropping within the tent door, heard this 
prophecy, her inclination was to laugh, but she 
imagined that she had smothered the laugh. 
Nevertheless Yahweh said (not directly to Sarah, 
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for he avoided her; but to Abraham), ‘‘ Wherefore 
did Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I of a surety bear a 
child, which am old?” Yahweh added, “Is 
anything too hard for Yahweh?’ Sarah denied, 
saying, ‘‘I laughed not;” for she was afraid. 
Then Yahweh said, ‘“‘ Nay; but thou didst laugh.” 

This was J’s way of leading up to the name of 
Isaac, which means “laughter.” In E’s version 
of this story, Abraham was so tickled with the 
announcement of the Judges about his having a 
son, that he had to lie down on the ground to 
conceal his smiles. ‘This incident, which has its 
tragic side but equally its comedy side, from the 
point of view of the constructor of a Morality 
Play, was now closed by the rising of the men to 
stand together with their faces towards Sodom. 
Abraham no longer had any doubt about their 
character and their mission. His business as their 
host was to speed them on their way, and he took 
care to accompany them for the length of road 
prescribed by courtesy. All the while, his spirit 
was hot within him. He noted judgment in the 
air. The harrowing of Sodom was predicted in the 
set sternness of the Judges’ faces. Unfolding the 
story of the Flood, J had by eloquent silences 
bidden us to stop and think whether the action of 
God in destroying almost every living thing that 
he had created was ‘‘justice.”? Here the question 
recurred, and J did not hesitate to put one form of 
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the question into the daring mouth of Abraham. 
Yahweh had himself been pondering the matter. 
Fe felt, in this day of visitation, that Abraham 
would command his children and his household 
after him, and they would keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the Lord 
might bring upon Abraham that which he had 
spoken of him. Yet Yahweh, according to J, had 
no more certain knowledge about the accused cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah than any ordinary human 
judge might have. ‘TI will go down now, and see 
whether they have done altogether according to the 
cry of it, which is come unto me; and if not, I will 
know.”? The men turned their faces from Mamre 
and went toward Sodom, all three of them, for they 
were the appointed Judges. But when they had 
gone, Abraham prostrated himself in spirit before 
the real Yahweh, the immaterial Yahweh, who 
remained behind the Judges for a moment, to 
commune with the soul of his great servant. 
Abraham could not bear the thought that any 
prediction of famous posterity for himself should 
be won by harshness against even the wicked foes 
around him. For be it observed, while Yahweh 
was graciously pleased to listen to Abraham’s 
lawyer-like plea on behalf of Sodom, God ulti- 
mately gave decision on the lines of stern justice, 
and Abraham had really been pleading for that 
kind of justice which the Hebrew prophets taught 
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us to regard as mercy. At this supreme juncture 
of affairs, it was for others, and not for himself or 
his posterity, that Abraham wrestled with the spirit 
of God. We may say that a true appreciation of 
the situation would have led Abraham simply 
to ask God to save such individuals in the Cities 
of the Plain as might be found leading righteous 
lives. This is the height to which Ezekiel rises 
in the fourteenth chapter of his Prophecies. Abra- 
ham argued on collective lines. He ventured to 
claim from God that if a city should be found to 
have in it fifty, nay forty-five, nay forty, nay thirty, 
nay twenty, nay peradventure ten righteous per- 
sons, that city should be exempt as a whole from 
destruction. Though Abraham’s perception of 
right is quite weak in comparison with Ezekiel’s, 
Yahweh accepted the gage, as the Patriarch pre- 
sented it, and won the dreadful wager, for no city 
—even that inhabited by Lot and his family and 
sons-in-law—contained ten reasonably righteous 
persons. Causa cecidit; the case was lost. It is 
remarkable that Yahweh should have accepted the 
collective argument. It is equally remarkable that 
Abraham clung to that one point. His merciful 
soul shrank from rising to any personal advance- 
ment at the cost of collective humanity. Abraham 
did not plead for himself, nor did he plead in any 
particular way for Lot, nor did he even advance 
the condition which forms the strongest thread of 
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connection through these stories, the claim that de- 
scendants of Shem should as such receive peculiar 
consideration and protection from Yahweh. 

The Lord went his way—to overtake and over- 
shadow the three Judges—as soon as he had left 
communing with Abraham; this must have been 
so, since Yahweh had already declared, ‘<I will go 
down and see.?? Abraham, too sad at heart to 
follow the Judges further on their dire errand, 
returned unto his place. By this time it was 
evening. Sitting at their tent door, Abraham and 
Sarah would have much to discuss, or at least much 
upon which to meditate. 


The Judges came to Sodom at even, and Lot 
sat in the gate of Sodom, and rose up to meet 
them and offered his house and hospitality to them. 
“‘ Nay,” said they, “‘ but we will abide in the street 
all night”? However, Lot pressed upon them 
greatly, and they turned in unto him, and entered 
into his house. Perhaps it was merely a courteous 
phrase of wayfarers, this, about abiding in the 
street. Possibly the Judges had desired to be left 
alone by night to observe the ways of the city in 
which Sin never slept. Ere they had been long in 
Lot’s company, they had seen as much as con- 
demned the citizens. It is likely that the Judges 
let this fact be known. At any rate, the citizens 
of Sodom became convinced that these strange, 
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solemn guests of Lot had arrived among them as 
inquisitors. They were determined to hold against 
all such inquisitors the liberties of sin. They 
besieged Lot’s door, clamouring that these Judges 
should be resigned to them, to be stripped and 
buffeted and abused with every mark of insult that 
could be offered by a vicious populace. Out of our 
way! cried the mob to Lot. You have brought 
these judges here, very likely; and you at any rate 
shelter them. With your airs of affected holiness 
you have yourself been playing the judge among 
us, and we will serve you even worse than we 
intend to treat these intruders. Certainly Lot 
showed courage—and it was the courage of hos- 
pitality—in defending his guests. Barring them 
within his house, he addressed the revolutionary 
crowd as his brothers, and shamefully implored 
them to do what they liked with his unmarried 
daughters, on condition that they would leave these 
Judges alone. At this point the story reaches a 
temerity, as between man and his Creator, that has 
never been equalled in literature. 

Clearly what the Judges heard during this 
mutiny was enough to show how debased the men 
and women and children of the city had become. 
Although the divine power overwhelmed the 
rabble with blindness, that rabble continued to 
clamour all through the night for possession of 
the strangers, that they might be cast out with 
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every form of insult. The sightless citizens 
‘“‘wearied themselves to find the door? When 
Lot cried to his sons-in-law, “ Up, get you out of 
this place; for the Lord will destroy this city,” he 
seemed unto them only as one that mocked. 

Such were the doings of the night. 

In the morning, the Judges hastened Lot, say- 
ing, “‘ Arise, take thy wife, and thy two daughters, 
which are here; lest thou be consumed.” ‘This 
selection of Lot and his daughters seems to have 
been made as a matter of grace, perhaps for Abra- 
ham’s sake. We are told that the Lord was 
merciful unto Lot,a phrase which does not establish 
Lot as entirely righteous. Lot had done a manful 
thing in protecting his guests against his infamous 
neighbours. There is nothing further recorded to 
Lot’s credit. He did not, like Abraham, plead for 
these doomed neighbours. He did not plead for 
his own family. He did not think of any one but 
himself. Lot remained cool, so self-centred that 
even while the fire and brimstone were lowering 
in the sky, and he was bidden by God to escape 
to the mountains, he thanked God for saving his 
life (not his family’s or his neighbours’), but prac- 
tically refused to fly to the mountains, and begged 
the privilege of refuge in the little city of Zoar, 
on the outskirt of the condemned plains. This 
privilege was no sooner granted by God than 
Lot deserted Zoar, fleeing to a cave in the 
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mountains, where in two nights of drunken 
sleep he begat, upon his own daughters, chil- 
dren from whom descended Moab and Ammon, 
two peoples whose conduct towards Israel was ever 
in keeping with a vile origin. In J’s eyes, Moab 
and Ammon as nations steadily reflected the perfidy 
of the Plains. Whatever excuses we may seek for 
Lot in this strange happening, the bearing of his 
children speaks all too clearly of the kind of educa- 
tion they had received, in the city of their parents? 
choice. The incident comes into this chapter of 
Genesis as one of the writer’s characteristic anti- 
climaxes. Lot’s wife, with a softer heart than that 
of her husband, received a crueller fate than his. 
Looking back towards the doomed city, in which 
still dwelt her neighbours and her own married 
daughters, she was turned into a Pillar of Salt. She 
had transgressed a command that coincided with 
many ancient superstitions about looking backward 
to spy God at work. Thus did Orpheus look back, 
for instance. The pillar-of-salt wife is derided, in 
the Book of Wisdom, as a monument of a faithless 
soul, and her place here is to mark J’s constant dis- 
like of women. Eve wrongly guessed that the 
“tree was good”? for food. Sarah laughed at God. 
The Woman in Salt is petrified curiosity. Blocks 
of rock-encrusted tufa abounded in that neigh- 
bourhood. One of them happened to present a 
human appearance. Such, probably, was the simple 
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manner in which an old story was added to with 
a new detail in connection with a local feature of 
landscape. 

Bible critics and geologists have written much 
about this narrative of the Cities of the Plain, with- 
out coming to profitable agreement. Some think 
that the whole account arose as an explanation of 
volcanic eruptions, or eruptions from bituminous 
springs, or from salt springs, which overturned 
certain cities, catalogued by the Bible and by Strabo 
and by Josephus as Sodom, Gomorrah, Zoar, 
Admah, and Zeboim. Certain writers will have it 
that these cities existed when there was no Salt 
Sea; the rising of the Salt Sea was the judgment. 
A proportion of geographers deem that these cities 
are submerged in the extreme northern portion of 
that Sea; others hold that they lie at the bottom 
of the southern portion. Sir George Adam Smith 
puts aside all such questions as unsolved, and not 
likely to be solved. 

In giving us this story of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
J emphasizes once more, as he had done in the story 
of the Flood, the hatred of a nomad race for city 
life. He shows, through Lot, the ease with which 
that city life can corrupt even strong persons of the 
good blood of Shem. In contrast to all this—a 
welter of the selfishness that is always the residuum 
of sin—he desires us to look at Abraham, searching 
out from God the secret by which a race could be 
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evolved, worthy of this beautiful earth and of a 
great God. So far does Abraham advance in his 
hopes for the dignity of man, that, at least in one 
flash of his highest thinking, he declares this Race 
of his dreams shall only be founded in godliness 
and mercy, and the chief characteristic of Yahweh 
himself, if he is to be accepted as the guide of this 
great nation, must be that his imperial decisions 
will justify themselves as true in the sight of all 
peoples and all gods. ‘Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right? ” 

Finally, great though our astonishment may be 
at perceiving J’s Abraham advanced so far as to 
desire a God who will ‘act from a motive at all 
times fit for law universal,’ J carries us to a 
further point of wonder. For by the conduct of 
his story he so inexorably condemns evildoing, 
and so penetratingly sees his way into the heart of 
moral government, that while Abraham dares to 
offer to Yahweh a very human plea for mercy as 
justice, Yahweh is left free to carry out a judgment 
that implies justice to be the highest kind of mercy 
from a Creator to creatures in process of education. 
Without justice as its background, “mercy” is a 
misnamed thing. Yahweh was patient with his 
servant’s argument for pity, but allowed the argu- 
ment to prove its own weakness. There were not 
even ten righteous inhabitants to merit respite for 


the Cities of the Plain. To that height of the 
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Judean hill country where the three Judges had 
halted to view Sodom, and where Abraham had 
communed in spirit with Yahweh, the patriarch 
returned in the morning; and he looked toward 
Sodom .and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of 
the Plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the 
land went up as the smoke of a furnace. For 
Yahweh rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brim- 
stone and fire from Yahweh out of heaven. 

However crudely J has built up his grand 
illustration of moral government, its ethic of ulti- 
mate destruction for the nations that forget God is 
sound; or else there is no warrant for our believing 
in either justice or mercy. Without such an ethic, 
at any rate, the Jews would not have become the 
teachers of the world. 
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WE have three different accounts of Isaac’s birth. 
The description by E and the description by P 
agree with J’s description in emphasizing the literal 
meaning of Isaac, which may be taken as purely 
human—“ Laughter,” “The Laugher,” or, as a 
human designation adapted from a divine one, 
“The God of Laughter.” However we look at 
the case, we realize that in the birth of Isaac a great 
weight was taken away from the hearts of Abraham 
and Sarah. A barrier that had long existed between 
them fell down. Sarah could go to the view-point 
whence the three Judges had frowned upon Sodom, 
and there, remembering how Ishmael and his 
mother had been swept away, to trouble Abraham 
no more, and how Lot and his children had ceased 
to be any menace to the hope of possessing the 
Promised Land, she could make a sport of all her 
former bitternesses. Lot’s fruitful wife was no 
longer in a position of superiority; far from it. 
And as for Hagar, banished to the desert, she once 
mocked at her mistress, maybe, but Sarah could 


now rest content, for she laughs longest who 
203 
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laughs last. Sarah exclaims, ‘The Judges made 
me to laugh; every one that heareth will laugh with 
me. Who would have said unto Abraham, that 
Sarah should give children suck? For I have borne 
him a son in his old age! » Some such situation 
it was that marked the consequences to history of 
Isaac’s advent, announced by a kind of hilarity 
rather shrill and cruel in victorious expression. 
Isaac found life no laughing matter. There are 
few more sombre figures in the pages of J. 

It is impossible for us to pronounce whether 
considerable portions of J’s narrative may not be 
here lost to us. Nothing is said by J regarding the 
dying of Sarah, and not much is said about the 
dying of Abraham, while the mention of Sarah’s 
successor, Keturah, is almost certainly out of place 
at the head of the twenty-fifth chapter. On the 
other hand, it is quite in the general manner of 
J to allow figures to fade away simply, when their 
function has been accomplished. According to 
ancient and widespread custom in the East, a father 
is responsible for his son up to the time of marriage, 
and arranges for his marriage, which seldom occurs 
when the youth is older than twenty. But Isaac 
was forty ere his father considered the times ripe 
for choosing a daughter-in-law. That betrothal 
would be an important matter, and had not yet 
come within the general statement given to us that 


“the Lord had blessed Abraham in all things.” 
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Sarah had been a strong-willed woman. Possibly 
she indulged in plans of her own for a daughter-in- 
law, which did not please Abraham. There would 
be natural arguments in favour of Isaac’s marrying 
some neighbour Hittite, or even a daughter of 
Canaan, for by such alliances an intruding family 
or tribe can easily secure a foothold in a strange 
country. Abraham, in his extreme age, concluded 
his ponderings by deciding, not that all daughters 
of Canaan were repulsive, but rather that their 
attractions would be too powerful. Their heathen 
wiles, their knowledge of their own countrymen, 
and the influence brought to bear upon them by 
their countless relatives, would prove too strong 
for Isaac. It said much for Abraham’s love of 
home, and perhaps it shows forth his respect for 
Sarah’s memory, that the sheikh decided upon a 
wife from Harran for his heir. 

By a coincidence, news from Harran arrived. 
Abraham learned that his brother Nahor (whose 
city bore his name) had produced several sons, and 
one of these called Bethuel had begotten a daughter, 
Rebekah. Reading J’s story in a plain way, one 
cannot help suspecting that this Rebekah became 
a new and important star in the constellation of 
Abraham’s tribal hopes. We should spoil J’s 
story, however, if we moved too directly towards 
Rebekah. 

Abraham summoned to his bedside the man who 
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at one time had stood the best chance of inheriting 
his wealth, Eliezer, the chief steward. Using a 
phrase the breadth of which surprises us, even as 
coming from the times of J himself, Abraham said 
to Eliezer that upon him devolved the duty of 
choosing a wife for Isaac, and that he must ‘‘ swear 
by the God of Heaven and the God of the Earth” 
that he would not seek that wife from among the 
Canaanites, but would travel to Mesopotamia, and 
there select a helpmeet for Isaac from Abraham’s 
kin. Thus entanglements with the Canaanites 
would be avoided; a maiden would be brought into 
the land, entirely devoted to her husband by every 
circumstance of detachment; and her blood would 
be the pure blood of Shem. Persuading a superior 
girl of Harran to accept a lonely fate in Canaan 
might not be easy. What was Eliezer to do, if he 
found the right sort of woman, but she was not 
willing to travel? Was Isaac to be taken to her? 
On no account, replied Abraham. Abraham had 
abandoned Harran, on an impulse from Yahweh, 
to seek a Promised Land. To Isaac must now fall 
the further efforts to lay hold of that destiny. 
Should Isaac go back to Harran and settle there, 
this would be a renunciation of Yahweh’s blessing, 
and probably of the worship of Yahweh. It is 
pretty plain, all round, that Isaac was not con- 
sidered a strong character. Yet this must be said 
for him; the perilous adventure into Canaan was 
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none of his making, and although his father had 
accumulated wealth, he lay there on his deathbed 
without securely possessing a square mile of the 
Promised Land. 

Abraham was so determined upon the double 
scheme of preventing Isaac from leaving Canaan 
and of marrying him to a woman of Harran, that 
he ventured to comfort Eliezer by saying that the 
difficulties of his task would clear away by God's 
special intervention in sending an angel before him. 
Nevertheless, added Abraham, if I prove to be mis- 
taken in anticipating this guidance, ‘‘ thou shalt be 
clear from this my oath.’ So the steward departed, 
with ten camels bearing all goodly things. Reach- 
ing the city of Nahor at the wisely selected hour 
when the maidens would come forth from the gate 
to draw well water, Eliezer made his prayer unto 
the God of his master Abraham, and in the name 
of that master. We are not told specifically of 
any angel at this point appearing, to direct Eliezer. 
Eliezer’s prayer exhibits three mingling motives: 
official respect for Yahweh, respect from a servant 
of Abraham to Abraham’s God; a desire to rely 
upon divination in the choice of a wife for Isaac; 
a resolve to retain exercise of his own shrewdness, 
in securing a favourable answer to the divination. 
The prayer was so arranged that the faithful 
steward should have the first word in the whole 
matter. He should be free, if necessary, to scan 
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the faces of many damsels, ere uttering to one of 
them a request upon which the favourable oracle 
from Yahweh might be supposed to depend; and 
the question which Eliezer arranged to put to the 
said selected damsel was cunningly calculated to 
find out whether, in addition to good looks (which 
Eliezer evidently sought on behalf of Isaac), the 
maiden was possessed of an obliging and generous 
disposition. ‘‘‘ Behold, I stand by the fountain 
of water; and the daughters of the men of the city 
come out to draw water: and let it come to pass 
that the damsel to whom I shall say, Let down thy 
pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink; and she 
shall say, Drink, and I will give thy camels drink 
also: let the same be she that thou hast appointed 
for thy servant Isaac; and thereby shall I know that 
thou hast shewed kindness upon my master.’ And 
it came to pass, before he had done speaking, that, 
behold, Rebekah came out, who was born to 
Bethuel the son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother, with her pitcher upon her 
shoulder. And the damsel was very fair to look 
upon, a virgin, neither had any man known 
her: and she went down to the fountain, and filled 
her pitcher, and came up. And the servant ran to 
meet her, and said, Give me to drink, I pray thee, 
a little water of thy pitcher. And she said, Drink, 
my Lord: and she hasted, and let down her pitcher 
upon her hand, and gave him drink. And when 
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she had done giving him drink, she said, I will 
draw for thy camels also, until they have done 
drinking.’ So far, results spoke more of Eliezer’s 
insight than of any necessity for special intervention 
by Yahweh. Bethuel’s daughter, first in station 
and first in beauty, had led forth just such a troop 
of young women as met Saul and his attendants: 
‘‘as they went up the ascent to the city, they found 
young maidens going out to draw water.” But 
while the girl emptied her pitcher into the trough, 
and ran again unto the well to draw, and drew for 
all his camels, ‘‘ the man looked steadfastly on her; 
holding his peace, to know whether the Lord had 
made his journey prosperous or not.” Sunk in 
silence, Eliezer watched the maiden. He searched 
in his bosom for the preliminary presents which 
he had made ready, two bracelets, and a nose-ring. 
“‘ Whose daughter art thou? Is there room in thy 
father’s house? »» If we are to accept these phrases 
as J puts them together, Eliezer was completely 
captivated, and had surrendered to Rebekah. 
‘‘ The damsel was very fair to look upon”’; this 
was a good thing:—the first remark that J has 
chosen to make in direct commendation of a 
woman. And the girl’s beauty was of no empty 
sort; shining through it were good-heartedness, 
courtesy, courage. These were the best of omens 
to the ambassador’s mind, even apart from any 
special message which his master’s God might 
P 
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convey to him. The presentation of the bracelets 
and the nose-ring is passed over in the narrative. 
But when Rebekah ran home to tell of the stranger, 
she showed his gifts, and they were rich enough 
to attract the mind of Rebekah’s brother Laban. 
Laban had chief charge of his sister, because the 
girls father was dead. Laban, in Genesis, is con- 
sistently a mean, grasping man. In this case, he 
came forth at once to offer profuse hospitality, 
but Eliezer did not like his looks, and would not 
eat with him until, by explaining his errand, he 
could ascertain whether the selected maiden would 
be accorded to him for Abraham’s heir. “If ye 
will deal kindly and truly with my master, tell me; 
and if not, tell me; that I may turn to the right 
hand, or to the left”? Cautious Eliezer! He 
trusted Yahweh, protector of Abraham, but not 
so far as to allow Yahweh to conduct the whole 
matter. Yahweh was only to be called in as ulti- 
mate adviser, after Eliezer had prayerfully shared 
in picking the right maiden. After choice had 
been effected by Yahweh and Eliezer, Eliezer still 
reserved the right to resile from all overtures about 
Rebekah if her relatives did not behave well. His 
mind was reassured by Laban, who promptly 
declared that the thing no doubt proceeded from 
Yahweh and therefore was out of his hands; the 
girl might be looked upon as already Isaac’s. 
Rebekah herself was not consulted here. A glance 
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at well-clad Eliezer and another glance at his ten 
camels and his retinue were enough for Laban. 
The customary price for such a bride was now 
handed over to Laban and the bride’s mother. 
Bales after bales of stuffs and trinkets for the 
bride elect were next unpacked.  Isaiah’s list 
of such finery will help here: ‘‘ The bravery of 
anklets, and the cauls, and the crescents; the 
pendants, and the bracelets, and the mufflers; the 
headtires, and the ankle chains, and the sashes, and 
the perfume-boxes, and the amulets; the rings, 
and the nose-jewels; the festival robes, and the 
mantles, and the shawls, and the satchels; the hand- 
mirrors, and the fine linen, and the turbans, and 
the veils.’ Likely enough some of the jewels 
had once adorned Sarah. The whole business was 
ended with a feast. 

Eliezer, as we see, had struck the iron while it 
was hot. He was charmed with Rebekah. This 
was indeed the very wife to cheer Abraham’s son, 
who had not hitherto enjoyed much of the sunshine 
of existence. This was the very maiden to carry 
gladness to the dying eyes of Abraham, if only 
the return journey could be accomplished in time. 
Eliezer explained the reasons for haste. Laban and 
his mother made but slight resistance. Rebekah 
herself offered none. ‘ Wilt thou go with this 
man?” enquired the relatives. ‘And she said, 
I will go.” 
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Isaac had been living sometimes at Beersheba, 
an ancient sacred place of the Canaanites, bought 
from Abimelech by Abraham, and sometimes at 
Beer-lahai-roi, in the south. It was part of the 
evolutionary arrangement of history included in 
the grim laughter of Sarah, that Ishmael had ori- 
ginally dwelt in this place of the three names, but 
had now disappeared from it, and left Isaac in 
possession. From this farm in the south Isaac had 
arrived, on the way to meet Eliezer’s returning 
caravan. He went out to meditate in the field at 
the eventide. He had much upon which to medi- 
tate. The memory of his mother was sweet to 
him; his energetic father had just departed; and 
now, what did the future hold in store for him? 
From the horizon rose the dust of the travellers. 
As the camels drew nearer, Rebekah observed the 
stately sheikh walking in his fields. Quick as 
lightning she leapt from her camel, ready to make 
obeisance to the great man, and, at the same time, 
to veil herself as befitted a betrothed maiden. 
Doing so, she was as rapid with question as in 
action. She whispered up to Eliezer, Who is this? 

Is it ? It is, murmured Eliezer, won- 
dering whether that meditative figure bespoke the 
new master, Abraham dead. And so it was. Elie- 
zer realized that in one particular he was too late. 
This is my master, my new master, said Eliezer 
to Rebekah. Isaac still possessed the tent that had 
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been his mother’s, and it had been prepared as the 
most solemn and yet affectionate means of recep- 
tion for the bride who came from afar. “And 
Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent, 
and took Rebekah, and she became his wife; and 
he loved her; and Isaac was comforted after his 
mother’s death.” 

There is a dynastic note in this assigning of 
Sarah’s tent to Rebekah. Here J allows a second 
gleam of sunlight to fall upon womanhood. 
Rebekah’s beauty at once held Isaac spellbound. 
And in her carriage, her words, and her tones, 
Isaac felt, as Eliezer had felt, as Abraham had 
hoped on his dying bed, and as Rebekah’s nurse 
would now fondly prognosticate by her side, that 
a daughter of Shem from Harran was to prove 
herself a capable mother for Israel. This woman 
welcomed destiny, instead of fearing it, as perhaps 
meditative Isaac was inclined to do. 

The unending task begun by Abraham was now 
securely in hand, and so, as is God’s way, the 
originator was quietly withdrawn, his earthly 
function over. The adventure for the Promised 
Land had been intensified. Reinforcement had 
come to the hopes of the race, from the blood of 
Shem. Canaan was to be won by no compromise 
with the Canaanites. Ishmael had been ousted. 
The consolidation of the Promise must go on. 
What to Abraham had been an inspiration was 
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laid on Isaac as the burden of duty. In E’s 
magnificent rendering of this history, Isaac was 
offered by his father as a sacrifice. In J’s version, 
the man ushered into the world as “‘ The Laugher”? 
learns the deeper nature of that sacrament, the 
daily submission of self. Twice in the thirty-first 
chapter it is intimated that the Yahweh who was 
“the God of Abraham” became “the Fear of 
Tsaac?? 


The dignity attaching to J?s recital of the Abra- 
hamic legend might be best preserved if our study 
ended here with contemplation of the patriarch’s 
greatness. But J was a master of suggestion some- 
times sardonic, and the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Genesis—distinctively the Bible’s Camel Chapter— 
appears to bring irony to a symbolic point so char- 
acteristic, that interpretation of J’s methods is well- 
nigh bound to linger a moment, and discuss the 
seeming subtlety. The minds of readers are likely 
to differ widely in their verdicts upon the problem 
of these final paragraphs. 

The camel was not an animal provided by nature 
for the hills of Palestine. It arrived in Canaan as 
a bearer of exotic luxuries, gold and gums—and 
foreign women. In Deuteronomy xiv. (7), the 
camel is ranked beside swine, ceremonially an un- 
clean creature. Yet as a high sign of wealth, it 
was held precious by the Hebrew people. In the 
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twenty-seventh chapter of First Chronicles there is 
a catalogue of the supervisors of King David’s soul- 
menacing treasures, and in this list we read, ‘‘ Over 
the camels was Obil the Ishmaelite.””? In Jeremiah 
xlix. (29), spoilers carry away, as the enemies’ most 
desirable possessions, “their curtains and all their 
vessels, and their camels.’ Later in this passage, 
camels are described as property typical OF Sha 
nation that is at ease, that dwelleth without care.” 

The camel was the automobile of Palestine, in 
J’sage. J appears to use the camel with dramatic 
intent at four points in his epic. 

Absolutely the first Bible reference to this beast 
is J’s statement, Genesis xii. (16), that part of 
Pharaoh’s payment for Sarah’s company was 
‘‘ maidservants and she asses and camels.” The 
maids and the other property generously furnished 
by the kingly lover necessitated this means of 
transport. Does J here covertly smile at some 
sources of wealth, and at the association of luxury 
with women? This suspicion might fade from us 
if further cases of “selection of the significant ” 
did not hint themselves in this connexion, or if 
we took J to be a chronicler endowed with plenary 
inspiration, yet too dull to be a conscious artist. 
If our studies have revealed J at any point as the 
conscious master of his materials, we must assume 
him to be the same selecting master throughout 
his recital. 
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Genesis xxxi. (14) discloses Rachel and Leah as 
instigating Jacob to break the covenant with his 
uncle Laban. ‘And Rachel and Leah answered 
and said unto him, Is there yet any portion or 
inheritance for us in our father’s house? Are we 
not counted of him strangers? for he hath sold us, 
and hath also quite devoured the price paid for us. 
For all the riches which God hath taken away 
from our father, that is ours and our children’s; 
now then, whatsoever God hath said unto thee, do. 
Then Jacob rose up, and set his sons and his wives 
upon camels.” But with the imperious runaways 
on camel-back, Jacob carries from Mesopotamia 
a lurking woe—the woe that afterwards haunted 
even David’s home. These wives of Jacob’s, like 
Sarah, bear with them wealth, wealth wrested from 
their father, and they further import idolatry. 
Rachel is detected with teraphim secreted under 
the camel’s furniture. 

J, describing lost Joseph in the waterless pit, 
draws for us, beyond the dreamer’s prison, a 
horizon-line of luxury—a caravan of camels laden 
with the aromatics chiefly associated with women 
(the suggestion of these perfumes as a basis for 
incense had not yet entered the Hebrew mind). 
“* Behold, a travelling company of Ishmaelites came 
from Gilead, with their camels bearing spicery and 
balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt.”? That silhouette leads us from the lonely 
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desert’s austerities towards a country of tempta- 
tion. The story of Potiphar’s wife ensues— 
embodying youth’s noble resistance to luxurious- 
ness and its consequences. Our mind by associa- 
tion travels on to another presentation of camels 
and wealth and scents and women. The Queen 
of Sheba, 1 Kings, x. (2), ‘““came to Jerusalem 
with a very great train, with camels that bare 
spices, and very much gold, and precious stones : 
and when she was come to Solomon she com- 
muned with him”? We find that king, frail 
Bathsheba’s son, in a litter tapestried or inlaid 
with love stories and drenched with scent, sur- 
rounded by women, and crowned by a woman. 


‘© Who is this that cometh up out of the wilder- 

ness like pillars of smoke, 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 

With all powders of the merchant ? 

Behold, it is the litter of Solomon; 

Threescore mighty men are about it, 

Of the mighty men of Israel. 

They all handle the sword, and are expert in 
war: 

Every man hath his sword upon his thigh, 

Because of fear in the night. 

King Solomon made himself a palanquin 

Of the wood of Lebanon. 

He made the pillars thereof of silver, 
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The bottom thereof of gold, the seat of it of 
purple, 

The midst thereof being paved with love, 

From the daughters of Jerusalem. 

Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold 
king Solomon, 

With the crown wherewith his mother hath 
crowned him in the day of his espousals, 
And in the day of the gladness of his heart.” 

Canticles iii. (6-11). 


Too much fear, too much display, too much per- 
fume, and too many women, here, for a clean- 
minded man’s life. That way would lie extinction 
of the Abrahamic ideal. 

Among these flashes of the Bible Pageant let us 
now place, in something like its significant order, 
J’s picture of Rebekah, the Mesopotamian beauty, 
so capable, and yet carrying, within her, sinister 
qualities that will cause her to cheat her husband 
on his deathbed. 

The chapter of Genesis which has formed the 
subject of the present essay eighteen times repeats 
the word for a riding-camel, till iterated suggestion 
brings to the ears of any reader who has visited 
the East, the music of the camels’ Juljuls, those 
immemorial, indispensable head-bells. From the 
dim dying of Abraham, and from Isaac’s sunset 
meditations on destiny, we are called off to sym- 
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bolism of wealth, and, above all, to the distrac- 
tions of Eve’s daughters. Camels bear away from 
Palestine gifts for the wooing of Rebekah. 
Rebekah notes the camels joyfully, and with 
solicitude waters them. Eliezer lays no stress on 
his master’s saintly character, being content to 
point to the camels as one of the chief evidences 
of Abraham’s standing. Eliezer knows to what 
sort of people he is talking. Laban ungirds the 
camels with his own hands, and himself cleans for 
them a stable; and he serves these emblems of 
prosperity with straw and provender, before he has 
time to wash the feet of Eliezer and his men. Let 
any one seat himself in the sand with a circle of 
Orientals, listening to these details with twinkling 
eyes, as the story-teller develops Laban’s obse- 
quious attentions to the camels and the goods they 
bear. In any acted version of such a tale, 
Rebekah’s eye would wander over the bales with 
a calculating glance, and Laban’s unloading fingers 
would exhibit a tendency to explore. Let the 
reader do justice to himself and study all the 
Genesis material for reconstructing the home-life 
of Rebekah and Laban, ere he considers himself 
able to estimate the values in this scene. 
“Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and they 
rode upon the camels, and they followed the man.” 
J expects us to feel amused apprehension surging 
up through somberer satisfaction, as we read, 
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‘‘And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at 
the eventide: and he lifted up his eyes, and saw, 
and, behold, there were camels coming. And 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when she saw 
Isaac, she lighted off the camel.” 

Another Adam welcomes his Eve, and the head- 
bells of wealth do not jingleat the meeting without 
significance for that other Adam and his race. 


APPENDIX I 
THE J TEXT OF GENESIS 


THE FIRST 25 CHAPTERS 


With a few connecting fragments (clearly discriminated) from the 
texts of P and E, 


“Yahweh” is printed as “The Lord.” 
“Elohim” is printed as “ God.” 
“Yahweh-Elohim” is printed as “ The Lord God.” 


In the ‘*Centuiy Bible” Geneszs, edited by Dr. W. H. Bennett 
(Messrs. Jack & Co., Edinburgh), the general reader will find excellent 
notes explaining in detail the relation of J’s text to the other texts. 
In two instances, Chapter vii. (10) and Chapter viii. (2), Dr. Bennett’s 
arrangement of the J text has been here adopted as simpler, for popular 
use, than Dr. Estlin Carpenter’s. 
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In the day that the Lorp God made earth 

and heaven. And no plant of the field was 
yet in the earth, and no herb of the field had 
yet sprung up: for the Lorp God had not 
caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was 
not a man to till the ground ; but there went 
up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole 
face of the ground. And the Lorp God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul. And the Lorp God 
planted a garden eastward, in Eden ; and there 
he put the man whom he had formed. And 
out of the ground made the Lorp God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food ; the tree of life also in the midst 
of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. And a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden; and from thence 


es 


Io 


it was parted, and became four heads. The 11 


name of the first is Pishon: that is it which 
223 
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compasseth the whole land of Havilah, where 
12 there is gold; and the gold of that land is 
good: there is bdellium and the onyx stone. 
13 And the name of the second river is Gihon : 
the same is it that compasseth the whole land 
14 of Cush. And the name of the third river is 
Hiddekel : that is it which goeth in front of 
Assyria. And the fourth river is Euphrates. 
15 And the Lorp God took the man, and put him 
into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep 
16 it. And the Lorp God commanded the man, 
saying, Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
17 freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die. 
18 And the Lorp God said, It is not good that 
the man should be alone ; I will make him an 
19 help meet for him. And out of the ground 
the Lorp God formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air; and brought them 
unto the man to see what he would call them : 
and whatsoever the man called every living 
20 creature, that was the name thereof. And the 
man gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl 
of the air, and to every beast of the field ; but 
for man there was not found an help meet for 
21 him. And the Lorp God caused a deep sleep 
to fall upon the man, and he slept ; and he took 
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one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof : and the rib, which the Lorp God had 
taken from the man, made he a woman, and 
brought her unto the man. And the man said, 
This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh: she shall be called Woman, because she 
was taken out of Man. Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh. 
And they were both naked, the man and his 
wife, and were not ashamed. 


Now the serpent was more subtil than any 

beast of the field which the Lorp God had 
made. And he said unto the woman, Yea, 
hath God said, Ye shall not eat of any tree of 
the garden? And the woman said unto the 
serpent, Of the fruit of the trees of the garden 
we may eat: but of the fruit of the tree which 
is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, 
Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die. And the serpent said unto the 
woman, Ye shall not surely die: for God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as God, 
knowing good and evil. And when the woman 
saw that the tree was good for food, and that 
it was a delight to the eyes, and that the 
tree was to be desired to make one wise, she 

Q 


22 


23 


24 
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took of the fruit thereof, and did eat; and 
she gave also unto her husband with her, and 
7 he did eat. And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked ; 
and they sewed fig leaves together, and made 
8 themselves aprons. And they heard the voice 
of the Lorp God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day : and the man and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of the Lorp God 
9 amongst the trees of the garden. And the Lorp 
God called unto the man, and said unto him, 
10 Where art thou? And he said, I heard thy 
voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because 
11 I was naked ; and I hid myself. And he said, 
Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded 
12 thee that thou shouldest not eat? And the 
man said, The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 
13 And the Lorp God said unto the woman, 
What is this thou hast done? And the 
woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and I 
14 did eat. And the Lorp God said unto the 
serpent, Because thou hast done this, cursed 
art thou above all cattle, and above every beast 
of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and 
15 dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life: and 
I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed: it shall 
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bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 
Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply 16 
thy sorrow and thy conception ; in sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children ; and thy desire shall 

be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. 
And unto Adam he said, Because thou hast 17 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast 
eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, 
saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is 
the ground for thy sake ; in toil shalt thou eat 

of it all the days of thy life; thorns also and 18 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field ; in the sweat of 19 
thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return. And the man called his wife’s name 20 
Eve ; because she was the mother of all living. 
And the Lorp God made for Adam and for his 21 
wife coats of skins, and clothed them. 

And the Lorp God said, Behold, the man is 22 
become as one of us, to know good and evil ; 
and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take 
also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever : 
therefore the Lorp God sent him forth from 23 
the garden of Eden, to till the ground from 
whence he was taken. So he drove out the 24 
man ; and he placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden the Cherubim, and the flame of a sword 
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which turned every way, to keep the way of the 
tree of life. 


I And the man knew Eve his wife ; and she 
conceived, and bare Cain, and said, I have 

2 gotten a man with the help of the Lorp. And 
again she bare his brother Abel. And Abel was 

a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 

3 ground. And in process of time it came to pass, 
that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
4 an offering unto the Lorp. And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the 
fat thereof. And the Lorp had respect unto 
5 Abel and to his offering : but unto Cain and 
to his offering he had not respect. And Cain 
6 was very wroth, and his countenance fell. And 
the Lorn said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? 

7 and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? and if 
thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the door : 
and unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt 

8 rule over him. And Cain told Abel his brother. 
And it came to pass, when they were in the field, 
that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and 

g slew him. And the Lorp said unto Cain, 
Where is Abel thy brother? And he said, I 
10 know not; am I my brother’s keeper ? And 
he said, What hast thou done? the voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground. 
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And now cursed art thou from the ground, 11 
which hath opened her mouth to receive thy 
brother’s blood from thy hand ; when thou 12 
tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield 
unto thee her strength; a fugitive and a 
wanderer shalt thou be in the earth. And Cain 13 
said unto the Lorp, My punishment is greater 
than I can bear. Behold, thou hast driven me 14 
out this day from the face of the ground ; 
and from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall 
be a fugitive and a wanderer in the earth ; and 

it shall come to pass, that whosoever findeth me 
shall slay me. And the Lorn said unto him, 15 
Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance 
shall be taken on him sevenfold. And the 
Lorp appointed a sign for Cain, lest any finding 
him should smite him. 

And Cain went out from the presence of 16 
the Lorn, and dwelt in the land of Nod, on the 
east of Eden. And Cain knew his wife; and 17 
she conceived, and bare Enoch : and he builded 
a city, and called the name of the city after 
the name of his son, Enoch. And unto Enoch 18 
was born Irad : and Irad begat Mehujael : and 
Mehujael begat Methushael : and Methushael 
begat Lamech. And Lamech took unto him 19 
two wives : the name of the one was Adah, and 
the name of the other Zillah. And Adah bare 20 
Jabal : he was the father of such as dwell in 
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21 tents and have cattle. And his brother’s name 
was Jubal: he was the father of all such as 

22 handle the harp and pipe. And Zillah, she 
also bare Tubal-cain, the forger of every cutting 
instrument of brass and iron: and the sister 

23 of Tubal-cain was Naamah. And Lamech said 
unto his wives: 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my 
speech : 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me : 
24 If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold. 


25 And Adam knew his wife again; and she 
bare a son, and called his name Seth : For, 
said she, God hath appointed me another seed 

26 instead of Abel; for Cain slew him. And to 
Seth, to him also there was born a son ; and 
he called his name Enosh: then began men to 
call upon the name of the Lorp. . . 


28 B [P] And Lamech! lived an hundred 
eighty and two years, and begat a son: 

29 [J] and he called his name Noah, saying, This 
1 The earliest patriarchs, according to P, were (1) Adam 


(z) Seth, (3) Enos, (4) Cainan, (5) Mehalalel, (6) Jared, 
(7) Enoch, (8) Methuselah, (9) Lamech, (10) Noah, 
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same shall comfort us for our work and for 
the toil of our hands, because of the ground 
which the Lorp hath cursed... . 


And it came to pass, when men began to 

multiply on the face of the ground, and 
daughters were born unto them, that the sons 
of God saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair; and they took them wives of all 
that they chose. And the Lorp said, My 
spirit shall not strive with man for ever, for 
that he also is flesh: yet shall his days be an 
hundred and twenty years. The Nephilim 
were in the earth in those days, and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the 
daughters of men, and they bare children to 
them: the same were the mighty men which 
were of old, the men of renown. And the 
Lorp saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually. And it repented the Lorp that 
he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart. And the Loro said, I will 
destroy man whom I have created from the 
face of the ground ; both man, and beast, and 
creeping thing, and fowl of the air; for it 
repenteth me that | have made them. But 
Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lorne. 
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I 7 And the Lorp said unto Noah, Come 
thou and all thy house into the ark ; for 
thee have I seen righteous before me in this 
2 generation. Of every clean beast thou shalt 
take to thee seven and seven, the male and his 
female ; and of the beasts that are not clean 
3 two, the male and his female ; of the fowl 
also of the air, seven and seven, male and 
female : to keep seed alive upon the face of 
4 all the earth. For yet seven days, and I will 
cause it to rain upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights; and every living thing 
that I have made will [ destroy from off 
5 the face of the ground. And Noah did ac- 
cording unto all that the Lorp commanded 
hing 
10 = And it came to pass after the seven days, 
that the waters of the flood were upon the 
12 earth. . . . And the rain was upon the earth 
16 forty days and forty. nights:... <i) and=the 
17 Lorp shut him in. And the flood was forty 
days upon the earth ; and the waters increased, 
and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above 
22 the earth; . . . all in whose nostrils was the 
breath of the spirit of life, of all that was in 
23 the dry land, died. And every living thing 
was destroyed which was upon the face of the 
ground, both man, and cattle, and creeping 
thing, and fowl of the heaven ; and they were 
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destroyed from the earth: and Noah only 
was left, and they that were with him in 
thevark. .0 i. 


And the rain from heaven was restrained ; 

and the waters returned from off the earth 
continually. . . . And it came to pass at the 
end of forty days, that Noah opened the window 
of the ark which he had made: and he sent 
forth a raven, and it went forth to and fro, 
until the waters were dried up from off the 
earth. And he sent forth a dove from him, to 
see if the waters were abated from off the face 
of the ground ; but the dove found no rest for 
the sole of her foot, and she returned unto 
him to the ark, for the waters were on the face 
of the whole earth : and he put forth his hand, 
and took her, and brought her in unto him 
into the ark. And he stayed yet other seven 
days ; and again he sent forth the dove out of 
the ark; and the dove came in to him at 
eventide ; and, lo, in her mouth an olive leaf 
pluckt off: so Noah knew that the waters 
were abated from off the earth. And he 
stayed yet other seven days ; and sent forth 
the dove ; and she returned not again unto him 
any more. . . . and Noah removed the 
covering of the ark, and looked, and, behold, 


t3 


the face of the ground was dried. . . . And 20 
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Noah builded an altar unto the Lorp; and 
took of every clean beast, and every clean fowl, 
and offered burnt offerings on the altar. And 
the Lorp smelled the sweet savour ; and the 
Lorp said in his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake, for that 
the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth ; neither will I again smite any more 
22 every thing living, as I have done. While 
the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease. . . 


2 


— 


189 And the sons of Noah, that went forth of 
the ark, were Shem, and Ham, and Japheth: 
19 and Ham is the father of Canaan. These three 
were the sons of Noah: and of these was the 
whole earth overspread. 
20 And Noah began to be an husbandman, and 
21 planted a vineyard : and he drank of the wine, 
and was drunken; and he was uncovered 
22 within his tent. And Ham, the father of 
Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, and 
23 told his two brethren without. And Shem 
and Japheth took a garment, and laid it upon 
both their shoulders, and went backward, and 
covered the nakedness of their father ; and 
their faces were backward, and they saw not 
24 their father’s nakedness. And Noah awoke 
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from his wine, and knew what his youngest 
son had done unto him. And he said, 25 


Cursed be Canaan ; 
A servant of servants shall he be unto his 
‘brethren. 

And he said, 26 
Blessed be the Lorp, the God of Shem ; 
And let Canaan be his servant. 

God enlarge Japheth, 2 
And let him dwell in the tents of Shem ; 
And let Canaan be his servant. . 


And Cush! begat Nimrod: he began to 8 
be a mighty one in the earth. He was a 
mighty hunter before the Lorn: wherefore it 
is said, Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before 
the Lorp. And the beginning of his kingdom 10 
was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar. Out of that land he 11 
went forth into Assyria, and builded Nineveh, 
and Rehoboth-Ir, and Calah, and Resen 12 
between Nineveh and Calah (the same is the 
great city). And Mizraim begat Ludim, and 13 
Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, and 14 
Pathrusim, and Casluhim (whence went forth 
the Philistines), and Caphtorim. 
1 This Cush seems to have been the first of the imperial— 


and mythical—despots known to Israel. He probably was 
associated with a land of Kas, in Babylonia. 
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15 And Canaan begat Zidon his firstborn, and 
16 Heth ; and the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and 
17 the Girgashite ; and the Hivite, and the Arkite, 
18 and the Sinite; and the Arvadite, and the 
Zemarite, and the Hamathite: and afterward 
were the families of the Canaanite spread abroad. 
19 And the border of the Canaanite was from 
Zidon, as thou goest toward Gerar, unto Gaza; 
as thou goest toward Sodom and Gomorrah 
and Admah and Zeboiim, unto Lasha. .. . 
21 And unto Shem, the father of all the 
children of Eber, the elder brother of Japheth, 
22 to him also were children born. [P] The 
sons of Shem; Elam, and Asshur, and 
23 Arpachshad, and Lud, and Aram. And the 
sons of Aram ; Uz,and Hul, and Gether, and 
24 Mash. [J] And Arpachshad begat Shelah ; 
25 and Shelah begat Eber. And unto Eber were 
born two sons: the name of the one was 
Peleg ; for in his days was the earth divided ; 
26 and his brother’s name was Joktan. And 
Joktan begat Almodad, and Sheleph, and 
27 Hazarmarveth, and Jerah ; and Hadoram, and 
28 Uzal, and Diklah; and Obal, and Abimael 
29 and Sheba; and Ophir, and Havilah, and 
Jobab: all these were the sons of Joktan. 
3o And their dwelling was from Mesha, as 
thou goest toward Sephar, the mountain of 
the casters 
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] ] And the whole earth was of one language 

and of one speech. And it came to pass, 
as they journeyed east, that they found a plain 
in the land of Shinar ; and they dwelt there. 
And they said one to another, Go to, let us 
make brick, and burn them throughly. And 
they had brick for stone, and slime had they 
for mortar. And they said, Go to, let us build 
us a city, and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heaven, and let us make us a name; lest 
we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth. And the Lorp came down to see 
the city and the tower, which the children of 
men builded. And the Lorp said, Behold, 
they are one people, and they have all one 
language ; and this is what they begin to do: 
and now nothing will be withholden from 
them, which they purpose to do. Go to, let 
us go down, and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one another’s 
speech. So the Lorp scattered them abroad 
from thence upon the face of all the earth: 
and they left off to build the city. Therefore 
was the name of it called Babel ; because the 
Lorp did there confound the language of all the 
earth : and from thence did the Lorp scatter 
them abroad upon the face of all the earth... . . 


[P] Now these are the generations of Terah.! 27 
1 According to P, the genealogy here is (1) Shem, (z) 
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Terah begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran ; and 
28 Haran begat Lot. [J] And Haran died in the 
presence of his father Terah in the land of his 
29 nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees. And Abram 
and Nahor took them wives: the name of 
Abram’s wife was Sarai; and the name of 
Nahor’s wife, Milcah, the daughter of Haran, 
the father of Milcah, and the father of Iscah. 
30 And Sarai was barren ; she had no child... . 


I 1 Now the Lorp said unto Abram, Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto the 

2 land that I will shew thee : and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great ; and be thou a blessing : 

3 and I will bless them that bless thee, and him 
that curseth thee will I curse : and in thee shall 
4 all the families of the earth be blessed. So 
Abram went, as the Lorp had spoken unto 
6 him; and Lot went with him: . .. And 
Abram passed through the land unto the place 
of Shechem, unto the oak of Moreh. And the 

+ Canaanite was then in the land. And the 
Lorp appeared unto Abram, and said, Unto 
thy seed will I give this land: and there 
builded he an altar unto the Lorn, who appeared 


Arpachshad, (3) Cainan, (4) Shelah, (5) Eber, (6) Peleg, (7) 
Reu, (8) Serug, (9) Nahor, (10) Terah. 
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unto him. And he removed from thence unto 
the mountain on the east of Beth-el, and 
pitched his tent, having Beth-el on the west, 
and Ai on the east: and there he builded an 
altar unto the Lorn, and called upon the name 
of the Lorp. And Abram journeyed, going 
on still toward the South. 

And there was a famine in the land: and 
Abram went down into Egypt to sojourn there ; 
for the famine was sore in the land. And it 
came to pass, when he was come near to enter 
into Egypt, that he said unto Sarai his wife, 
Behold now, I know that thou art a fair woman 
to look upon : and it shall come to pass, when 
the Egyptians shall see thee, that they shall say, 
This is his wife: and they will kill me, but 
they will save thee alive. Say, I pray thee, 
thou art my sister: that it may be well with 
me for thy sake, and that my soul may live 
because of thee. And it came to pass, that, 
when Abram was come into Egypt, the 
Egyptians beheld the woman that she was 
very fair. And the princes of Pharaoh saw 
her, and praised her to Pharaoh: and the 
woman was taken into Pharaoh’s house. And 
he entreated Abram well for her sake : and he 
had sheep, and oxen, and he-asses, and men- 
servants, and maidservants, and she-asses, and 


camels. And the Lorp plagued Pharaoh and 
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his house with great plagues because of Sarai 

18 Abram’s wife. And Pharaoh called Abram, 
and said, What is this that thou hast done unto 
me? why didst thou not tell me that she was 

19 thy wife? Why saidst thou, She is my sister ? 
so that I took her to be my wife : now there- 
fore behold thy wife, take her, and go thy 

20 way. And Pharaoh gave men charge concerning 
him : and they brought him on the way, and 
his wife, and all that he had. 


143 And Abram went up out of Egypt, he, 
and his wife, and all that he had, and 

2 Lot with him, into the South. And Abram 
was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. 
3 And he went on his journeys from the South 
even to Beth-el, unto the place where his tent 
had been at the beginning, between Beth-el and 
4 Ai; unto the place of the altar, which he had 
made there at the first: and there Abram 
5 called on the name of the Lorp. And Lot 
also, which went with Abram, had flocks, and 
herds, and tents, and they could not dwell 
7 together. . . . And there was a strife between 
the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the herd- 
men of Lot’s cattle : and the Canaanite and the 

8 Perizzite dwelled then in the land. And 
Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I 
pray thee, between me and thee, and between 
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my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we are 
brethren. Is not the whole land before thee ? 
separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou 
wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the 
right ; or if thou take the right hand, then I will 
go to the left. And Lot lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the Plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered every where, before the Lorp destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, like the garden of the 
Lorp, like the land of Egypt, as thou goest 
unto Zoar. So Lot chose him all the Plain of 
Jordan ; and Lot journeyed east: . . . and 
moved his tent as faras Sodom. Now the men 
of Sodom were wicked and sinners against the 
Lorp exceedingly. And the Lorp said unto 
Abram, after that Lot was separated from him, 
Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place 
where thou art, northward and southward and 
eastward and westward : for all the land which 
thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as 
the dust of the earth: so that if a man can 
number the dust of the earth, then shall thy 
seed also be numbered. Arise, walk through 
the land in the length of it and in the breadth 
of it ; for unto thee will I give it. And Abram 
moved his tent, and came and dwelt by the 
oaks of Mamre, which are in Hebron, and 


built there an altar unto the Lorp. . 
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145 [J(E)] After these things the word of 


the Lorp came unto Abram in a vision, 
saying, Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, 
2 and thy exceeding great reward. And Abram 
said, O Lord Gop, what wilt thou give me, 
seeing I go childless, and he that shall be 
possessor of my house is Dammesek Eliezer ? 

3 And Abram said, Behold, to me thou hast 
given no seed : and, lo, one born in my house 
4 is mine heir. And, behold, the word of the 
Lorp came unto him, saying, This man shall 
not be thine heir ; but he that shall come forth 
out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir. 
5 And he brought him forth abroad, and said, 
Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if 
thou be able to tell them: and he said unto 
6 him, So shall thy seed be. And he believed 
in the Lorp ; and he counted it to him for 
7 righteousness. And he said unto him, I am 
the Lorp that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it. 

8 And he said, O Lord Gop, whereby shall I 
g know that I shall inherit it? And he said 
unto him, Take me an heifer of three years 
old, and a she-goat of three years old, and a 
ram of three years old, and a turtledove, and a 
10 young pigeon. And he took him all these, 
and divided them in the midst, and laid each 
half over against the other: but the birds 
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divided he not. And the birds of prey 
came down upon the carcases, and Abram 
drove them away. And when the sun was 
going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram ; 
and, lo, an horror of great darkness fell upon 
him. And he said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a 
land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; 
and they shall afflict them four hundred years ; 
and also that nation, whom they shall serve, 
will I judge: and afterward shall they come out 
with great substance. But thou shalt go to 
thy fathers in peace ; thou shalt be buried in a 
good old age. And in the fourth generation 
they shall come hither again: for the iniquity 
of the Amorite is not yet full. And it came 
to pass, that, when the sun went down, and it 
was dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a 
flaming torch that passed between these pieces. 
In that day the Lorp made a covenant with 
Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have I given 
this land, from the river of Egypt unto the 
‘great river, the river Euphrates : the Kenite, 
and the Kenizzite, and the Kadmonite, and 
the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the Rephaim, 
and the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the 
Girgashite, and the Jebusite. 
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1 16 [P] Now Sarai Abram’s wife bare him no 
children : [J] and she had an handmaid, 

2 an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar. And 
Sarai said unto Abram, Behold now, the Lorp 
hath restrained me from bearing; go in, I pray 
thee, unto my handmaid ; it may be that I 
shall obtain children by her. And Abram 
4 hearkened to the voice of Sarai. . . . And he 
went in unto Hagar, and she conceived: and 
when she saw that she had conceived, her 
5 mistress was despised in her eyes. And Sarai 
said unto Abram, My wrong be upon thee: 
I gave my handmaid unto thy bosom ; and 
when she saw that she had conceived, I was 
despised in her eyes: the Lorp judge between 

6 me and thee. But Abram said unto Sarai, 
Behold, thy maid is in thy hand; do to her 
that which is good in thine eyes. And Sarai 
dealt hardly with her, and she fled from her 
7 face. And the angel of the Lorp found her 
by a fountain of water in the wilderness, by 
8 the fountain in the way to Shur. And he said, 
Hagar, Sarai’s handmaid, whence camest thou ? 
and whither goest thou ? And she said, I flee 

g from the face of my mistress Sarai. And 
the Angel of the Lorn said unto her, Return 
to thy mistress, and submit thyself under her 
10 hands. And the Angel of the Lorp said unto 
her, I will greatly multiply thy seed, that it 
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shall not be numbered for multitude. And 
the angel of the Lorp said unto her, Behold, 
thou art with child, and shalt bear a son; and 
thou shalt call his name Ishmael, because the 
Lorp. hath heard thy affliction. And he 
shall be as a wild-ass among men ; his hand 
shall be against every man, and every man’ s 
hand against him; and he shall dwell in the 
presence of all his brethren. And she called 
the name of the Lorp that spake unto her, 
Thou art a God that seeth: for she said, 
Have I even here looked after him that 
seeth me? Wherefore the well was called 
Beer-lahai-roi ; behold, it is between Kadesh 
and. Berea. 24 


And the Lorp appeared unto him by the 

oaks of Mamre, as he sat in the tent door 
in the heat of the day ; and he lift up his eyes 
and looked, and, lo, three men stood over 
against him: and when he saw them, he ran to 
meet them from the tent door, and bowed 
himself to the earth, and said, My lord, if now 
I have found favour in thy sight, pass not 
away, I pray thee, from thy servant: let now 
a little water be fetched, and wash your feet, 
and rest yourselves under the tree: and I will 
fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort ye your 
heart ; and after that ye shall pass on : foras- 
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much as ye are come to your servant. And 
6 they said, So do, as thou hast said. And 
Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, 
and said, Make ready quickly three measures 
7 of fine meal, knead it, and make cakes. And 
Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf 
tender and good, and gave it unto the servant; 
8 and he hasted to dress it. And he took 
butter, and milk, and the calf which he had 
dressed, and set it before them ; and he stood 
by them under the tree, and they did eat. 
g And they said unto him, Where is Sarah thy 
10 wife? And he said, Behold, in the tent. And 
he said, I will certainly return unto thee when 
the season cometh round ; and, lo, Sarah thy 
wife shall have a son. And Sarah heard in 
11 the tent door, which was behind him. Now 
Abraham and Sarah were old, avd well stricken 
in age; it had ceased to be with Sarah after 
12 the manner of women. And Sarah laughed 
within herself, saying, After I am waxed old 
shall I have pleasure, my lord being old also? 
13 And the Lorp said unto Abraham, Wherefore 
did Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I of a surety 
14 bear a child, which am old? Is any thing too 
hard for the Lorp? At the set time I will re- 
turn unto thee, when the season cometh round, 
15 and Sarah shall have a son. Then Sarah 
denied, saying, I laughed not; for she was 
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afraid. And he said, Nay; but thou didst 
laugh. 

And the men rose up from thence, and 
looked toward Sodom: and Abraham went 
with them to bring them on the way. And 
the Lorp said, Shall I hide from Abraham 
that which I do; seeing that Abraham shall 
surely become a great and mighty nation, and 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in 
him? For I have known him, to the end 
that he may command his children and his 
household after him, that they may keep the 
way of the Lorn, to do justice and judgement ; 
to the end that the Lorp may bring upon 
Abraham that which he hath spoken of him. 
And the Lorp said, Because the cry of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is great, and because their sin 
is very grievous; I will go down now, and 
see whether they have done altogether according 
to the cry of it, which is come unto me ; and 
if not, 1 will know. And the men turned from 
thence, and went toward Sodom: but Abraham 
stood yet before the Lorp. And Abraham 
drew near, and said, Wilt thou consume the 
righteous with the wicked? Peradventure 
there be fifty righteous within the city: wilt 
thou consume and not spare the place for 
the fifty righteous that are therein? That be 
far from thee to do after this manner, to slay 
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the righteous with the wicked, that so the 
righteous should be as the wicked ; that be far 
from thee: shall not the Judge of all the 
26 earth do right? And the Lorp said, If I find 
in Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then 
27 I will spare all the place for their sake. And 
Abraham answered and said, Behold now, I 
have taken upon me to speak unto the Lorn, 
28 which am but dust and ashes: peradventure 
there shall lack five of the fifty righteous: wilt 
thou destroy all the city for lack of five? And 
he said, I will not destroy it, if I find there 
29 forty and five. And he spake unto him yet 
again, and said, Peradventure there shall be 
forty found there. And he said, I will not do 
30 it for the forty’s sake. And he said, Oh let 
not the Lorp be angry, and 1 will speak : 
peradventure there shall thirty be found there. 
And he said, I will not do it, if I find thirty 
there. And he said, Behold now, I have taken 
upon me to speak unto the Lorp: peradventure 
there shall be twenty found there. And he 
said, I will not destroy it for the twenty’s sake. 
32 And he said, Oh let not the Lord be angry, 
and I will speak yet but this once: peradventure 
ten shall be found there. And he said, I will 
33 not destroy it for the ten’s sake. And the 
Lorp went his way, as soon as he had left 
communing with Abraham: and Abraham 
returned unto his place. 


_ 
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And the two angels came to Sodom at 

even ; and Lot sat in the gate of Sodom: 
and Lot saw them, and rose up to meet them ; 
and he bowed himself with his face to the 
earth; and he said, Behold now, my lords, 
turn aside, I pray you, into your servant’s 
house, and tarry all night, and wash your feet, 
and ye shall rise up early, and go on your way. 
And they said, Nay ; but we will abide in the 
street all night. And he urged them greatly ; 
and they turned in unto him, and entered into 
his house ; and he made them a feast, and did 
bake unleavened bread, and they did eat. But 
before they lay down, the men of the city, even 
the men of Sodom, compassed the house round, 
both young and old, all the people from every 
quarter ; and they called unto Lot, and said 
unto him, Where are the men which came in 
to thee this night ? bring them out unto us, 
that we may know them. And Lot went out 
unto them to the door, and shut the door after 
him. And he said, 1 pray you, my brethren, 
do not so wickedly. Behold now, I have two 
daughters which have not known man ; let me, 
I pray you, bring them out unto you, and do 
ye to them as is good in your eyes : only unto 
these men do nothing ; forasmuch as they are 
come under the shadow of my roof. And they 
said, Stand back. And they said, This one 


fellow came in to sojourn, and he will needs 
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be a judge : now will we deal worse with thee, 
than with them. And they pressed sore upon 
the man, even Lot, and drew near to break the 
10 door. But the men put forth their hand, and 
brought Lot into the house to them, and shut 
11 to the door. And they smote the men that 
were at the door of the house with blindness, 
both small and great: so that they wearied 
12 themselves to find the door. And the men 
said unto Lot, Hast thou here any besides? 
son in law, and thy sons, and thy daughters, 
and whomsoever thou hast in the city ; bring 
13 them out of the place: for we will destroy 
this place, because the cry of them is waxen 
great before the Lorp; and the Lorp hath 
14 sent us to destroy it. And Lot went out, and 
spake unto his sons in law, which married his 
daughters, and said, Up, get you out of this 
place; for the Lorn will destroy the city. But 
he seemed unto his sons in law as one that 
15 mocked. And when the morning arose, then 
the angels hastened Lot, saying, Arise, take 
thy wife, and thy two daughters which are 
here; lest thou be consumed in the iniquity 
16 of the city. But he lingered; and the men 
laid hold upon his hand, and upon the hand 
of his wife, and upon the hand of his two 
daughters; the Lord being merciful unto 
him: and they brought him forth, and set 
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him without the city. And it came to pass, 
when they had brought them forth abroad, 
that he said, Escape for thy life; look not 
behind thee, neither stay thou in all the Plain ; 
escape to the mountain, lest thou be consumed. 
And Lot said unto them, Oh, not so, my lord: 
behold now, thy servant hath found grace in 
thy sight, and thou hast magnified thy mercy, 
which thou hast shewed unto me in saving my 
life ; and I cannot escape to the mountain, lest 
evil overtake me, and I die: behold now, this 
city is near to flee unto, and it is a little one: 
Oh, let me escape thither, (is it not a little 
one ?) and my soul shall live. And he said 
unto him, See, I have accepted thee concerning 
this thing also, that I will not overthrow the 
city of which thou hast spoken. Haste thee, 
escape thither ; for I cannot do any thing till 
thou be come thither. Therefore the name of 
the city was called Zoar. The sun was risen 
upon the earth when Lot came unto Zoar. 
Then the Lorp rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lorp 
out of heaven ; and he overthrew those cities, 
and all the Plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities, and that which grew upon the ground. 
But his wife looked back from behind him, 
and she became a pillar of salt. And Abraham 
gat up early in the morning to the place where 
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28 he had stood before the Lorp : and he looked 


toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all 
the land of the Plain, and beheld, and, lo, the 
smoke of the land went up as the smoke of a 
furnaces." 

30 And Lot went up out of Zoar, and dwelt in 
the mountain, and his two daughters with him; 
for he feared to dwell in Zoar: and he dwelt 

31 in a cave, he and his two daughters. And the 
firstborn said unto the younger, Our father is 
old, and there is not a man in the earth to 
come in unto us after the manner of all the 

32 earth: come, let us make our father drink 
wine, and we will lie with him, that we may 

33 preserve seed of our father. And they made 
their father drink wine that night: and the 
firstborn went in, and lay with her father; and 
he knew not when she lay down, nor when 

34 she arose. And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that the firstborn said unto the younger, 
Behold, I lay yesternight with my father : let 
us make him drink wine this night also ; and 
go thou in, and lie with him, that we may 

35 preserve seed of our father. And they made 
their father drink wine that night also: and 
the younger arose, and lay with him; and he 
knew not when she lay down, nor when she 

36 arose. ‘Thus were both the daughters of Lot 

37 with child by their father. And the firstborn 
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bare a son, and called his name Moab: the 
same is the father of the Moabites unto this 
day. And the younger, she also bare a son, and 38 
called his name Ben-ammi: the same is the father 
of the children of Ammon unto this day. . . . 


And the Lorp visited Sarah as he had ! 
said, . . . And Sarah conceived, and 
bare Abraham a son in his old age, ... [E] 6 
And Sarah said, God hath made me to laugh ; 
every one that heareth will laugh with me. 
[J] And she said, Who would have said unto 7 
Abraham, that Sarah should give children 
suck ? for I have borne him a son in his old 
i ae 
[E] And Abraham reproved Abimelech! 25 
because of the well of water, which Abimelech’s 
servants had violently taken away. And 26 
Abimelech said, I know not who hath done 
this thing : neither didst thou tell me, neither 
yet heard I of it, but to-day... . [J] And 28 
Abraham set seven ewe lambs of the flock 
by themselves. And Abimelech said unto 29 
Abraham, What mean these seven ewe lambs 
which thou hast set by themselves? And he 30 
said, These seven ewe lambs shalt thou take 
of my hand, that it may be a witness unto 
me, that I have digged this well... . [FE] 32 
1 King of Gerar, 20 (2). 
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So they made a covenant at Beer-sheba: and 
Abimelech rose up, and Phicol the captain 
of his hosts, and they returned into the land 

33 of the Philistines. [J] And Abraham planted 
a tamarisk tree in Beer-sheba, and called there 
on the name of the Lorn, the Everlasting God. 

34 [E] And Abraham sojourned in the land of 
the Philistines many days... . 


20 DD [J] And it came to pass after these things, 

that it was told Abraham, saying, Behold, 

Milcah, she also hath borne children unto thy 

21 brother Nahor; Uz his firstborn, and Buz 

his brother, and Kemuel the father of Aram ; 

22 and Chesed, and Hazo, and Pildash, and 

23 Jidlaph, and Bethuel. And Bethuel begat 

Rebekah: these eight did Milcah bear to 

42 Nahor, Abraham’s brother. And his concubine, 

whose name was Reumah, she also bare Tebah, 
and Gaham, and Tahash, and Maacah... . 


— 


4 And Abraham was old, avd well stricken 
in age: and the Lorp had blessed 

2 Abraham in all things. And Abraham said 
unto his servant, the elder of his house, that 
ruled over all that he had, Put, I pray thee, 
3 thy hand under my thigh: and 1| will make 
thee swear by the Lorn, the God of heaven 
and the God of the earth, that thou shalt not 
take a wife for my son of the daughters of the 
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Canaanites, among whom I dwell: but thou 
shalt go unto my country, and to my kindred, 
and take a wife for my son Isaac. And the 
servant said unto him, Peradventure the woman 
will not be willing to follow me unto this 
land: must I needs bring thy son again unto 
the land from whence thou camest? And 
Abraham said unto him, Beware thou that 
thou bring not my son thither again. The 
Lorp, the God of heaven, that took me from 
my father’s house, and from the land of my 
nativity, and that spake unto me, and that 
sware unto me, saying, Unto thy seed will 
I give this land ; he shall send his angel before 
thee, and thou shalt take a wife for my son 
from thence. And if the woman be not willing 
to follow thee, then thou shalt be clear from 
this my oath; only thou shalt not bring my 
son thither again. And the servant put his 
hand under the thigh of Abraham his master, 
and sware to him concerning this matter. And 
the servant took ten camels, of the camels of 
his master, and departed ; having all goodly 
things of his master’s in his hand: and he 
arose, and went to Mesopotamia, unto the city 
of Nahor. And he made the camels to kneel 
down without the city by the well of water 
at the time of the evening, the time that 
women go out to draw water. And he said, 
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O Lorp, the God of my master Abraham, 
send me, I pray thee, good speed this day, 
and shew kindness unto my master Abraham. 
13 Behold, I stand by the fountain of water ; and 
the daughters of the men of the city come out 
14 to draw water: and let it come to pass, that 
the damsel to whom I shall say, Let down thy 
pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink ; and 
she shall say, Drink, and I will give thy camels 
drink also: let the same be she that thou 
hast appointed for thy servant Isaac; and 
thereby shall I know that thou hast shewed 
15 kindness unto my master. And it came to 
pass, before he had done speaking, that, behold, 
Rebekah came out, who was born to Bethuel 
the son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, with her pitcher upon her shoulder. 
16 And the damsel was very fair to look upon, a 
virgin, neither had any man known her: and 
she went down to the fountain, and filled her 
17 pitcher, and came up. And the servant ran 
to meet her, and said, Give me to drink, I pray 
18 thee, a little water of thy pitcher. And she 
said, Drink, my lord: and she hasted, and let 
down her pitcher upon her hand, and gave him 
19 drink. And when she had done giving him 
drink, she said, I will draw for thy camels also, 
20 until they have done drinking. And she 
hasted, and emptied her pitcher into the 
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trough, and ran again unto the well to draw, 
and drew for all his camels. And the man 
looked stedfastly on her; holding his peace, to 
know whether the Lorp had made his journey 
prosperous or not. And it came to pass, as 
the camels had done drinking, that the man 
took a golden ring of half a shekel weight, and 
two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels 
weight of gold; and said, Whose daughter 
art thou ? tell me, I pray thee. Is there room 
in thy father’s house for us to lodge in? And 
she said unto him, I am the daughter of 
Bethuel, the son of Milcah, which she bare 
unto Nahor. She said moreover unto him, 
_ We have both straw and provender enough, 
and room to lodge in. And the man bowed 
his head and worshipped the Lorp. And he 
said, Blessed be the Lorp, the God of my 
master Abraham, who hath not forsaken his 
mercy and his truth toward my master: as 
for me, the Lorp hath led me in the way to 
the house of my master’s brethren. And the 
damsel ran, and told her mother’s house 
according to these words. And Rebekah had 
a brother, and his name was Laban: and 
Laban ran out unto the man, unto the fountain. 
And it came to pass, when he saw the ring, 
and the bracelets upon his sister’s hands, and 


when he heard the words of Rebekah his sister, 
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saying, Thus spake the man unto me ; that he 
came unto the man ; and, behold, he stood by 
31 the camels at the fountain. And he said, 
Come in, thou blessed of the Lorp ; wherefore 
standest thou without ? for I have prepared 
32 the house, and room for the camels. And the 
man came into the house, and he ungirded the 
camels ; and he gave straw and provender for 
the camels, and water to wash his feet and the 
33 men’s feet that were with him. And there was 
set meat before him to eat : but he said, I will 
not eat, until 1 have told mine errand. And 
34 he said, Speak on. And he said, I am 
35 Abraham’s servant. And the Lorp hath 
blessed my master greatly ; and he is become 
great: and he hath given him flocks and 
herds, and silver and gold, and menservants 
36 and maidservants, and camels and asses. And 
Sarah my master’s wife bare a son to my master 
when she was old: and unto him hath he 
37 given all that he hath. And my master made 
me swear, saying, Thou shalt not take a wife 
for my son of the daughters of the Canaanites, 
38 in whose land I dwell: but thou shalt go unto 
my father’s house, and to my kindred, and 
39 take a wife for my son. And I said unto my 
master, Peradventure the woman will not follow 
-40 me. And he said unto me, The Lorn, before 
whom I walk, will send his angel with thee, 
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and prosper thy way; and thou shalt take a 
wife for my son of my kindred, and of my 
father’s house : then shalt thou be clear from 41 
my oath, when thou comest to my kindred ; 
and if they give her not to thee, thou shalt be 
clear from my oath. And I came this day unto 42 
the fountain, and said, O Lorn, the God of 
my master Abraham, if now thou do prosper 
my way which I go: behold, I stand by the 43 
fountain. of water ; and let it come to pass, 
that the maiden which cometh forth to draw, 
to whom I shall say, Give me, I pray thee, a 
little water of thy pitcher to drink ; and she 44 
shall say to me, Both drink thou, and I will 
also draw for thy camels : let the same be the 
woman whom the Lorp hath appointed for 
my master’s son. And before 1 had done 45 
speaking in mine heart, behold, Rebekah came 
forth with her pitcher on her shoulder; and 
she went down unto the fountain, and drew: 
and I said unto her, Let me drink, I pray 
thee. And she made haste, and let down her 46 
pitcher from her shoulder, and said, Drink, 
and I will give thy camels drink also: so I 
drank, and she made the camels drink also. 
And I asked her, and said, Whose daughter 47 
art thou? And she said, The daughter of 
Bethuel, Nahor’s son, whom Milcah bare unto 
him: and I put the ring upon her nose, and 
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48 the bracelets upon her hands. And I bowed 
my head, and worshipped the Lorp, and 
blessed the Lorp, the God of my master 
Abraham, which had led me in the right way 
to take my master’s brother’s daughter for his 

49 son. And now if ye will deal kindly and truly 
with my master, tell me: and if not, tell me; 
that I may turn to the right hand, or to the 

so left. Then Laban and Bethuel answered and 
said, the thing proceedeth from the Lorp: we 

51 cannot speak unto thee bad or good. Behold, 
Rebekah is before thee, take her, and go, and 
let her be thy master’s son’s wife, as the Lorp 

52 hath spoken. And it came to pass, that, when 
Abraham’s servant heard their words, he bowed 
himself down to the earth unto the Lorp. 

53 And the servant brought forth jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold, and raiment, and gave them 
to Rebekah : he gave also to her brother and 

54. to her mother precious things. And they did 
eat and drink, he and the men that were with 
him, and tarried all night ; and they rose up 
in the morning, and he said, Send me away 

55 unto my master. And her brother and her 
mother said, Let the damsel abide with us a few 
days, at the least ten ; after that she shall go. 

56 And he said unto them, Hinder me not, seeing 
the Lord hath prospered my way ; send me 

57 away that 1 may go to my master. And they 
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said, We will call the damsel, and inquire at 
her mouth. And they called Rebekah, and 58 
said unto her, Wilt thou go with this man? 
And she said, I will go. And they sent away 59 
Rebekah their sister, and her nurse, and 
Abraham’s servant, and his men. And they 60 
blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, Our sister, 

be thou she mother of thousands of ten 
thousands, and let thy seed possess the gate of 
those which hate them. And Rebekah arose, 61 
and her damsels, and they rode upon the 
camels, and followed the man: and the servant 
took Rebekah, and went his way. And Isaac 62 
came from the way of Beer-lahai-roi ; for he 
dwelt in the land of the South. And Isaac 63 
went out to meditate in the field at the even- 
tide: and he lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, 
behold, there were camels coming. And 64 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when she 
saw Isaac she lighted off the camel. And she 65 
said unto the servant, What man is this that 
walketh in the field to meet us? And the 
servant said, It is my master: and she took 
her veil, and covered herself. And the servant 66 
told Isaac all the things that he had done. 
And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s 67 
tent, and took Rebekah, and she became his 
wife; and he loved her: and Isaac was 
comforted after his mother’s death. 
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I 25 And Abraham took another wife, and 
her name was Keturah. And she bare 
him Zimran, and Jokshan, and Medan, and 
3 Midian, and Ishbak, and Shuah. And Jokshan 
begat Sheba, and Dedan. And the sons of 
Dedan were Asshurim, and Letushim, and 
4 Leummim. And the sons of Midian ; Ephah, 
and Epher, and Hanoch, and Abida, and 
Eldaah. All these were the children of 
§ Keturah. And Abraham gave all that he had 
6 unto Isaac. But unto the sons of the 
concubines, which Abraham had, Abraham 
gave gifts; and he sent them away from 
Isaac his son, while he yet lived, eastward, 
7 unto the east country. [P] And these are 
the days of the years of Abraham’s life which 
he lived, an hundred threescore and fifteen years. 
8 And Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in 
a good old age, an old man, and full of years ; 
g and was gathered to his people. And Isaac 
and Ishmael his sons buried him in the cave of 
Machpelah, in the field of Ephron the son’ of 
to Zohar the Hittite, which is before Mamre ; the 
field which Abraham purchased of the children 
of Heth: there was Abraham buried, and 
11 Sarah his wife. And it came to pass after the 
death of Abraham, that God blessed Isaac his 
son ; [J] and Isaac dwelt by Beer-lahai-roi. 
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THE COMMON DOCTRINE OF 
THE FALL 


Wiru the Passing of Abraham, these attempts 
to illustrate the mind of J are closed. They 
necessarily carried a Bible document into a sphere 
where observation and speculation speak alter- 
nately, hand-in-hand. It remains to be seen 
whether there is any public interested enough to 
suggest that such an adventure in reconstructive 
criticism should be carried further. However the 
effort may by some be suspected of being merely 
fanciful, it is hoped that these pages may stimulate 
one or two of the younger students of Bible 
literature to throw open the windows, and let in 
upon Genesis a draught of fresh air, that its human 
heart-béat may be recovered. 

The inductions forming the argument of this 
‘Appendix have not been reached in any realm of 
speculation. They belong to the realm of revealed 
facts of religion—that realm which Dogmatic 
Theology has hitherto claimed for its own. The 
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facts here grouped together have been revealed 
by God to man’s persevering commonsense, and 
mostly in the twentieth century. 

The Paradise story of Genesis—commonly called 
the Fall story—has been interpreted wrongly in 
our Baptismal Services and Catechisms.? It has 
been associated with the idea of a wrathful God, 
frowning upon the souls of children in the very 
acts of their inception and birth, because of in- 
herited guilt deserving hell. This gloomy theo- 
logy was worked up to its greatest strength by the 
Continental Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
though perhaps its deepest bitterness was formu- 
lated later by English and American Puritans. 

If, from the sixteenth-century Reformers, we 
recede towards the time of Christ as far as the 
fifth century, we find humanity before a bar 
somewhat more merciful. This is the position from 
which St. Augustine judges the Pelagians. From 
Augustine we go backwards again and come to the 
earlier Fathers, in whom there is no teaching that 
humanity was cursed by what Adam and Eve did. 
We go on receding till we reach the distinctive 

+ The works chiefly consulted here are Gunkel’s Genesis, 
Driver’s Genesis, Bennett’s Genesis, Martensen’s Christian Dog- 
matics, Hausrath’s New Testament Times, Hausrath’s Life and 
Times of Jesus, and Tennant’s volume entitled The Sources of 
the Doctrines of The Fall and Original Sin. Without the in- 
formation furnished by the last-named book, scholarly, ex- 


haustive, seemingly final on its subject, this digest could not 
have taken its present form. 
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contention of St. Paul about the first and second 
Adams. We then sweep through the rest of the 
Bible, and find no Fall dogma corresponding to 
that of our own time, to that of our grandfathers, 
to that of the sixteenth century—with its unfor- 
tunate traces in our own Prayer Book—to that of 
the fifth century, or to that of St. Paul’s own 
mind and era. ‘The story of the Fall is practically 
never referred to in the New Testament, except 
by St. Paul. It is never referred to in the Old 
Testament, in any dogmatic way, except in the 
third chapter of Genesis. And the third chapter 
of Genesis did not mean in the mind of its writer 
or editor what St. Paul, or Augustine, or Calvin, 
or Luther, or Jonathan Edwards meant. The idea 
that Adam’s sin caused the sin of all the succeeding 
generations is entirely absent from the story. It 
may even be said that such an idea cannot be found 
in the whole mind of Israel in the pre-prophetic age, 
or even in the prophetic age. It is true that in 
Genesis vi. (5) and viii. (21) sin is spoken of as 
general, but this is at special epochs. Yet even 
here Abel is regarded as well-pleasing to God, and 
Noah as righteous and “perfect” before Him. 
We may assert again, then, that the narrative of 
Adam’s disobedience makes no claim that this act 
of disobedience involved sentence of condemnation 
for the souls of all posterity. The most that it 
offers in this direction is the account of a first sin. 
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Mankind’s capacity for sin ab initio is assumed. 
Wellhausen points out that the forbidden tree 
could not represent moral knowledge—knowledge 
of the difference between sin and virtue, because— 

(4) The narrative represents Adam and Eve 

as knowing beforehand about obedience 
and disobedience, and 

(>) God could scarcely be regarded by the writer 

as wishing to withhold moral knowledge 

from our first parents. 
Space would not permit that we should try to 
collect here such stories of Babylonian or Egyptian 
or Indian literature as afford some parallel, or per- 
haps even some ground, for this Paradise narrative. 
Professor Driver holds that in Babylonian literature 
there are undoubtedly elements which were used 
in the construction of the Genesis problem. This 
at any rate may be said, that in not one of these 
Indian, Egyptian or Babylonian tales is there any 
trace of a consensus that the sin of a first parent 
_ caused the moral ruin of mankind. 

When we pass from J’s third and fourth 
chapters, what about the rest of the Old Testament 
in relation to the “Fall”? If the Pauline or 
Lutheran construction have the truth in it, we 
shall expect to find the Old Testament ringing with 
this very important dogma. What do we find? 
It is doubtful whether in the whole of the Old 
Testament, from Genesis iy. onwards, there is a 
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single allusion to the doctrine associated by tradi- 
tion with Genesis iii. There is a curious reference 
- to Adam in Job xxxi. (33), “If I covered my trans- 
gressions as Adam by hiding my iniquity in my 
bosom.?? We have references to the Garden of 
Eden in Ezekiel xxviii. (13): ‘‘ Thou hast been in 
Eden, the Garden of God; every precious stone was 
thy covering, the sardius, topaz, and the diamond, 
the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, the sapphire, the 
' emerald, and the carbuncle, and gold; the work- 
manship of thy tabrets and of thy pipes was pre- 
pared in thee in the day that thou wast created”; 
and in Isaiah li. (3): ‘For the Lord shall comfort 
Zion; he will comfort all her waste places; and he 
will make her wilderness like Eden, and her desert 
like the garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall 
be found therein, thanksgiving, and the voice of 
melody ”; and in Joel ii. (3): ‘A fire devoureth 
before them; and behind them a flame burneth; 
the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness; yea, and 
nothing shall escape them.” And “the tree of 
- life? is a phrase used in the Proverbs. These 
allusions to some sort of tradition about Paradise 
are not designed to bear out any theory of heredit- 
ary curse through Adam, and they do not proceed 
from passages analysing sin. Their slightness 
causes the reflection: When Job and some of the 
Prophets do specifically discuss the sinfulness of 
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man, why have these moralists nothing to say 
about a Fall? The reply to the query surely is: 
These writers knew no Paradise story implying 
to their minds an origin for Sin, and a contingent 
hereditary curse for original Sin. 

We now search for traces of Adam in the New 
Testament. 

In Mark x. (6-8), and similarly in Matthew 
xix. (4-6), we find Jesus combining quotations 
from Genesis i. (27) and ii. (24): ‘But from the 
beginning of the creation God made them male and 
female. For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother and cleave to his wife, and they twain 
shall be one flesh; so then they are no more twain 
but one flesh.” The point of chief importance for 
us is that although Jesus is obviously acquainted 
with the Genesis story of Adam and Eve, he never 
once refers to Adam, or Eve, or a Fall. Neither 
he nor any writer who had been personally associ- 
ated with him offers any dogma derived from this 
story. The Gospels describe Jesus as the Saviour 
of Sinners, but to save them from themselves, 
neither more nor less. It is not hinted by Jesus 
or his personal followers that God had sent him 
into the world to rescue it from something that 
an Adam had done. This fact is nearly final against 
the Fall theory. If God Almighty meant Jesus to 
redeem us from such a Fall as is described by a 
Milton or a Calvin, or even argued about by St. 
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Paul, it appears certain that Jesus would have 
announced himself as the Second Adam. Far, 
however, from preaching the story of a Creator 
creating a perfect man, who immediately showed 
himself imperfect, and so made all his descendants 
children of wrath, Jesus simply regards creation as 
having been from the beginning a natural society 
of man and woman. Jesus acknowledges nothing 
of the frowning God of the fully-developed Fall 
story. He tells us of a loving Father wooing his 
erring children from evil towards good. It will 
presently be seen that in the time of Jesus there 
was a good deal of suggestion current about a 
second Adam. It seems probable that Jesus must 
have heard of these current suggestions,and passed 
them by. It is unsafe to argue from silences, yet 
this silence is so remarkable and complete that we 
are fain to suppose neither the Son of Man himself, 
nor any of the gospel-writers, held the theory that 
our race, from generation to generation, enters 
upon a heritage of wrath because of errors 
committed by Adam. 

St. Matthew avoids the very name of Adam. 
So does St. Mark. In Luke iii. (38), St. Luke 
traces the genealogy of Christ up to Adam. Prob- 
ably this only means that St. Luke, addressing 
Gentile readers, wishes them to see that Jesus is 
the divine heir of all the ages. Had St. Luke 
meant anything more than this, he would likely 
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have expressed it somewhere in his Gospel, or in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

St. John does not mention Adam, any more than 
do St. Matthew and St. Luke. In John viii. (44), 
Jesus is made to say, “Ye are of your father the 
devil. He was a murderer from the beginning.” 
We cannot think that this is a specific reference to 
the Fall, since the serpent is never identified with 
the devil, in the Old Testament. This association 
comes to us through the Book of the Revelation 
xil. (9) and xx. (2), where we have a description of 
Satan as ‘That old serpent.” St. John is here 
most probably drawing his imagery from some 
Apocalyptic writing about a dragon. 

There are references to a tree of life in Revela- 
tion 11. (7) and xxiii. (2, 14), but these allusions 
are believed to be imported from the Book of 
Enoch. In any case they are merely incidental, and 
help no dogma. 

How far have we got now? First: the story 
in Genesis iii. makes no mention of Adam’s doing 
a deed which brought an eternal curse on the souls 
of his descendants. Secondly, there is no book in 
the Old Testament that states or seems to assume 
such a doctrine. Thirdly, not one of the four 
Gospels presents any such doctrine. Fourthly, the 
silence of Jesus cannot be taken as assumption that 
the doctrine is true. It may suggest to some minds 
a deliberate protest against it: yet other minds 
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will doubt whether in the time of Our Lord the 
common people needed such a protest or had ever 
heard of the theory of original sin. Fifthly, in the 
preaching of the Apostles as given in Acts, and in 
the Epistles of St. Peter, St. John, St. James, and St. 
Jude, and also in the Apocalypse, there is no affir- 
mation of this doctrine, although St. Jude describes 
Enoch, in passing, as ‘‘ the seventh from Adam.” 
We now proceed to St. Paul’s writings. We 
find in Romans v. (14), ‘‘ Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them 
that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, who is the figure of him who was to 
come.”? And we read in 1 Corinthians xv.(22,45), 
‘¢ Forasin Adamall die,even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ ‘And so it is written, The first man 
Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit.” Here are undoubted 
references to details in the story of Adam, and in 
one of these passages there is a free quotation from 
Genesis ii. (7), “And so it is written, The first 
man Adam was made a living soul.” To this St. 
Paul adds the affirmation about Jesus, ‘‘ The last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit.” In Philip- 
pians ii. (6) we note, ‘‘ Who being in the form of 
God thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 
That passage is quoted (although with hesita- 
tion) because a few commentators believe that here 


St. Paul contrasts the second Adam with the 
T 
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first Adam. In 2 Corinthians xi. (3) St. Paul 


warns women by a mere casual illustration: ‘I 
fear lest, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
subtlety, your minds should be corrupted.” 
Of the Pauline passages, the most important 
are the long one in Romans and the passage 
in 1 Corinthians. For the purposes of this Note, 
their Fall doctrine may be summarized in a few 
words. Here are texts from 1 Corinthians xv. 
(21, 45): ‘For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. For as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. The first man Adam became a living soul : 
the last Adam became a life-giving spirit.” 

How came St. Paul by these dogmatics? Up 
to the journey towards Damascus he, like other 
Pharisees, expected that the Messiah would appear 
as soon as the Jewish nation was righteous enough 
to receive him. Reflecting upon the heavenly 
vision, St. Paul saw that the world would never be 
righteous enough for the advent of the Pharisees? 
Messiah. ‘The Jesus whom he had been persecut- 
ing became to him the Messiah because he had 
arrived to make the world righteous—by offering 
his own righteousness sealed by death. The 
“‘elorious light”? of this ‘‘heavenly vision” is 
always present to St. Paul’s mind. He speaks of 
‘‘ The light of the glorious Gospel of Christ who 
is the image of God.”? He recollects his own con- 
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version when he mentions that God, “‘ who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the Glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ In this Jesus, who had passed through 
resurrection and ascension, Paul became a new 
creature, and he preaches that all men may become 
new creatures in Christ Jesus. Thus, then, there 
is a new creation. The old, or original creation, is 
typified to St. Paul’s mind in Adam. He has it 
in his thoughts (whence, we shall see presently) 
that all men, and perhaps even the rest of creation, 
had inherited a curse through Adam’s transgres- 
sion. Clearly, then, Christ is the antitype to this 
Adam. He is the second Adam. Now Jesus’s 
teaching (St. Paul thinks) implies a sinfulness of 
the race that may be supposed to have its seed 
in the transgression of Adam, with or without 
reference to Eve. 

This insinuation by St. Paul is not countenanced 
by the Old Testament, but it is countenanced by 
the Apocryphal Books, with which he was doubt- 
less acquainted. 

As, for instance— 

Ecclesiasticus xxv. (24), ‘‘ From a woman was 
the beginning of sin; and because of her we all 
die.” Ecclesiasticus xiv. (17), ‘All flesh wax- 
eth old as a garment. For the covenant from 
the beginning is, Thou shalt die the death.” 
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Wisdom i. (13), ‘‘ Because God made not death; 
neither delighteth he when the living perish; 
for he created all things that they might have 
being; and the generative powers of the world 
are healthsome, and there is no poison of destruc- 
tion in them; Nor hath Hades royal dominion 
upon earth, for righteousness is immortal; But 
ungodly men by their hands and their words called 
death unto them.” Wisdom ii. (23), ‘‘ God created 
man for incorruption, and made him an image of 
his own proper being; But by the envy of the 
devil, death entered into the world.” 

In passages like these we are arrested by ideas 
apparently connected with doom and death intro- 
duced through the original man’s first sin. 

The influence of Greek thought that reached 
Alexandrian Jews such as Philo (born about 
15 B.C.) possibly also reached St. Paul. For 
instance, Philo, using the double account of the 
creation in Genesis, distinguishes between two 
kinds of men. He says: ‘One is the heavenly 
man, the other the earthly. The heavenly man, as 
begotten after the image of God, has no part in 
transitory things or in any earthly existence. On 
the other hand, the man of earthly origin was 
formed of dispersed matter called by God a clod 
of earth. Therefore the heavenly man has no 
image but is a copy of God; and the earthly man 
is something formed, not begotten.” In another 
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passage, Philo distinguishes between the Adam as 
“ we find him in the second account of Creation and 
the Adam of the first Creation; the radiant heavenly 
Adam moulded before the sun and moon and the 
stars of the morning. ‘‘ Mighty,” says he, ‘‘is the 
difference between man as formed in this time, and 
man as once begotten in the image of God. The 
former is perceptible to the senses; of particular 
properties, consists of body and soul, and is man 
or woman by nature perishable. Man, on the con- 
trary, after the image of God, is an idea of generic 
notion, pure form, a thought, immaterial, whether 
man or woman, by nature imperishable.” Now 
surely St. Paul brings forth something very like 
this doctrine in 1 Corinthians xv. ‘‘ According 
to this (Hausrath, Apostles, iii. 99) there is a 
double form in which man exists. Because God 
created a heavenly Adam in the spiritual world 
(Genesis i. 26) and formed an earthly Adam of a 
clod for this sensible world (Genesis il. 7); the 
earthly Adam first took visible shape although 
created last. For the law holds good that the 
coarser forms of matter precede the finer in human 
experience. The first Adam, begetter of all man- 
kind and potentially inclusive of all mankind, was 
of the earth earthy, possessing no immortal spirit; 
only possessing a living soul. ‘Thus he was ‘ flesh 
and blood, corruptible, subject to death. On the 
other hand, the Adam of the spiritual world, called 
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the second Adam, because of his later appearance 
in the world, was created after the likeness of 
God: 2 Corinthians iv. (4). He was therefore a 
quickening spirit; also pure spirit and simple; but 
yet possessed of a spiritual body not made with 
hands. The heavenly Adam is therefore a being 
which existed in heaven before the creation of the 
world, clothed upon with a body of light.” “[*< ror 
though there be those that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth, as there be gods many, and 
lords many, yet to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things and we in Him; 
and one Lord Jesus Christ by whom are all things 
and we by Him: ” 1 Corinthians viii. (55 Oy 
These conceptions are not to be discerned in any 
part of the canonical Old Testament. But one 
cannot help feeling their remarkable similarity to 
Platonism like that of Philo, and also to some 
suggestions in the Book of Enoch. 

Dr. Charles, the well-known English translator 
of the Pseudepigraphic Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (1896)—a work different from that men- 
tioned in the last paragraph—regards this com- 
pilation as dating from the first half of the first 
century a.D. On any such assumption, the Book 
of the Secrets of Enoch throws considerable light 
on doctrines about the Creation holding the 
attention of speculative minds in St. Pauls 
lifetime. 
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<«¢ Adam,” says this book, ‘‘ was placed upon the 
earth like an angel in an honourable, great and 
glorious way.’ Here follow the words of the 
Almighty: “And I made him a ruler to rule upon 
the earth and to have my wisdom. And there was 
no one like him upon the earth of all my creations. 
And I gave him a name from the four substances : 
the East, the West, the North and the South. And 
I appointed for him four special stars, and I gave 
him the name Adam. And I gave him his will, 
and I showed him the two ways, and the light and 
the darkness. And I said unto him: ‘This is 
good and this is evil; > that I should know whether 
he has love for Me or hate; that he should appear 
in his race as loving Me. I know his nature, he 
did not know his nature. Therefore his ignorance 
is a woe to him that he should sin, and I appointed 
death on account of his sin.” 

Another passage from the same work may be 
quoted (see Tennant, p. 209): ‘And I saw all our 
forefathers from the beginning with Adam and 
Eve, and I sighed and wept and spake of the ruin 
caused by their wickedness: Woe is me for my 
infirmity and that of my forefathers. And I 
meditated in my heart and said: ‘ Blessed is the 
man who was not born, or having been born, has 
never sinned before the face of the Lord, so that 
he should not come into this place, to bear the yoke 
of this place.” 
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Conclusion 


St. Paul feels spiritual truth tingling at his very 
finger-tips. He is like a man triumphantly setting 
forth the wonders of nature at the positive pole of 
an electric battery. It is from the positive pole that 
power streams, yet he cannot speak of a positive 
without assuming a negative pole. He assumes it, 
almost incidentally. The negative pole, for St. 
Paul, is the first Adam. Probably no historical 
doubts cross his mind. Perhaps the first Adam is — 
for him simply aboriginal, sinning, death-cursed 
Man, a conceptual type. St. Paul desires a scheme, 
just the kind of machinery Jesus eschewed. Pauls 
scheme of a second Adam setting right what a first 
Adam set wrong is not shared by any other writer 
in the Bible, or by Jesus Christ. St. Paul, in his 
germinal Fall Doctrine, has handed down to the 
unfortunate ages the greatest mistake Theology 
has happened to perpetrate. That mistake, assum- 
ing an aboriginal parent through whose fault all 
mankind has been cursed, grew still more grievous 
through Augustinian and Reformation passion for 
schematizing, passion for redrawing with a thicker 
line (if we may change our metaphor from elec- 
tricity to geometry) the Apostle’s ellipse described 
from two foci. 

Canon Scott Holland, a representative man, once 


wrote thus of a book by Edmond Holmes: «Mr. 
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Holmes makes one rub one’s eyes. Where has he 
been living? Whom has he been seeing? He 
actually believes that all our Christian education 
is dominated by a dark and disastrous Calvinism, 
which preaches the inherent wickedness of man’s 
nature.” If the Church of England (to mention 
just one Christian body) would authoritatively 
decree with Canon Scott Holland that religion 
should not teach ‘‘the inherent wickedness of 
man’s nature,’ the utterance would make the whole 
world rub its eyes, and rejoice. The world admits 
painful shortcomings in humanity, as compared 
with the glory of the God it searches after, with 
love; but shortcomings are not by the modern 
mind so easily banned as inherent wickedness. The 
evolutionary plan of creation better explains our 
aspirations and our prayers for courage. The 
teaching of Jesus Christ is full of warnings against 
abounding sin. Alas! Sin still abounds, and the 
warnings from Our Lord remain as necessary and 
as true as ever. What multitudes of thinking 
people desire to be rid of is the discouraging theo- 
logical theory that liability to moral error is in- 
herited from a first parent created ‘“ perfect ” and 
at once proved imperfect, with the result of a curse 
from God awaiting every child born into the 
world. Jesus, it may be presumed, would have 
expressed astonishment at the formulae to which 
this dogma has given origin. At every 
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Anglican baptism the clergyman is bound to use 
these words: ‘‘ We beseech Thee that Thou wilt 
mercifully look upon this child .. . that, being 
delivered from thy wrath, it may be received into 
the ark of Christ’s Church.” Every young person 
confirmed in the Church of England is bound to 
say and believe these words from the Catechism: 
“ Being by nature born in sin, and the children of 
wrath, we are made the children of grace.” These 
are condemnable untruths, as issued by the Church 
to-day in connection with God’s young children, 
yet no Convocation seems able to disown them, 
any more than Church authority frankly disowns 
its Ninth Article— 

‘Original Sin standeth not in the following of 
Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk), but it is 
the fault and corruption of the Nature of every 
man, that naturally is ingendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his own nature 
inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit; and therefore in every person 
born into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation. And this infection of nature doth 
remain, yea in them that are regenerated; whereby 
the lust of the flesh, called in the Greek, phronema 
sarkos, which some do expound the wisdom, some 
sensuality, some the affection, some the desire, of 
the flesh, is not subject to the Law of God. And 
although there is no condemnation for them that 
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believe and are baptized, yet the Apostle doth 
confess, that concupiscence and lust hath of itself 
the nature of sin.” 

The Tenth Article begins thus— 

“The condition of Man after the fall of 4dam 
is such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself, 
by his own natural strength and good works, to 
faith, and calling upon God.” 

These pages of analysis have practically confined 
themselves to the search for Bible authority, apart 
from that of St. Paul, in regard to the “ Fall.” 
They leave readers to consider for themselves 
whether St. Paul’s theory is not inherently false, 
and whether it derived any sanction it seemed to 
have, not directly from reflection on Christian 
implications, but from the speculations of Jewish 
_ Rabbis and pseudepigraphists. It is hoped, at any 
rate, that this Appendix will have helped to show 
how little there is in common between “J” and 
St. Paul and St. Paul’s followers, in regard to 
the story of Adam and Eve. Would to God 
that some scholars would form themselves into 
a Society for the Extirpation of the Doctrine of 
the Fall! Would that Cambridge or Oxford 
would produce such a Society. The public should 
press upon its endowed guides this question—Is 
it true that you leave us to continue believing a 
set of Pauline and post-Pauline ideas about this 
agonizing theme, which you confess to each other 
you have yourselves abandoned? ‘The public 
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must be roused to insist upon a plain answer from 
its spiritual leaders. If conservative theology can 
dispel the general misgiving, and make a good 
fight for this Fall Doctrine, let it come forth with 
its champion and his work of vindication. 


And now, apologetic acknowledgment must be 
made, that readers will have found something 
abrupt and even painful in the transition from J’s 
tales to dry discussion of a theological system 
belonging to later and Christian ages. Two facts 
will perhaps be accepted by students as justification 
for the appearance of such a paper in this volume. 
The first fact cannot be put better than in Matthew 
Arnold’s dictum: ‘At the present moment two 
things about the Christian religion must surely be 
clear to any one with eyes in his head. One is, 
that men cannot do without it; the other, that they 
cannot do with it as it is.’ The second fact is 
this. The only narrative in the Old Testament 
that could be conceived to furnish foundation for 
a Fall Doctrine is J’s account of Paradise and its 
inhabitants; and as it has been our business to 
attempt an examination of J’s mind, it is part of 
that business to give some reasoned answer to the 
question, What is J’s share of responsibility for 
the theological Doctrine of the Fall, still part and 
parcel of Christianity-as-it-is? 
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